





The first installment of A. CONAN DOYLE’S novelette, ‘‘ THE MEDAL OF BRIGADIER GERARD,”’ 
appears in the next issue of ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCETSIENT. 


In our next issue we will commence the publication of a series of 
short stories by the foremost fiction writers of the day, commencing with 


a striking two-part novelette by A. CONAN DOYLE, entitled, 


‘* The [Medal of Brigadier Gerard.” 


The names of the remarkable group of authors whose services we have 
secured constitute in themscives a guarantee that this department of 
Lesuiz’s WEEKLY during the coming year will possess an interest and 
attractiveness altogether unprecedented 

The list of writers who will contribute to our columns is as follows : 
A. CONAN DOYLE, IAN MACLAREN. 

J. M. BARRIE. STEPHEN CRANE. 

MARY E. WILKINS. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS WARD 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT RUTI McHENRY STUART. 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
BRET HARTE. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
GILBERT PARKER. AMELIA E. BARR. 

THE DUCHESS STANLEY J. WEYMAN 

MISS BRADDON ANTHONY HOPE. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. OPIE READ 

FLORENCE WARDEN. MAX PEMBERTON. 

EUGENE FIELD. SARAH GRAND 

HAMLIN GARLAND MAXWELL GRAY 

DUFFIELD OSBORNE. S. R. CROCKETT 

JEROME K. JEROME. OUIDA. 

Persons who subscribe at once will secure the entire series of stories 
for which we have arranged, and which will be illustrated by B. West 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers’ - - - $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers - - 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks - - - 1.00 


The Senate and Legislation. 


Tue dog-in-the-manger policy of the free-silver obstruc- 
tionists, who unfortunately hold the balance of power in the 
United States Senate, is very naturally provoking wide- 
spread indignation, but there is no indication so far that the 
popular disapproval has made the least impression on the 
inflationists. They still avow their determination to defeat 
all proposed revenue legislation, and to block the regular 
appropriation bills unless they are permitted to attach to 
each of them a silver-coinage rider, and it is quite likely 
that they will stick to this programme, at least until it be- 
comes apparent that they cannot frighten the Republicans, 
who are naturally anxious for the passage of the new tariff 
bill, into such concessions as they choose to impose. 

If the statements of leading Republican Senators can be 
relied upon, there is no probubility at all that they will 
enter into a trade of any sort. They have done their best, 
and will continue to do everything they can do consistently 
with sound policy, to relieve the needs of the treasury and 
place our finances on a solid foundation, and if disaster 
should come as a result of a failure of their efforts, the re- 
sponsibility will rest not upon them, but upon the political 
highwaymen who for the present command the legislative 
situation. Happily, this peculiar condition cannot last for- 
ever, and the country can far better afford to suffer for a 
time the evils of the mistaken treasury policy now pur- 
sued, and the derangements, uncertainties, and losses it is 
sure to entail, than to purchase additional revenue at the 
cost of a debasement of our currency and the disintegration 
of our whole financial system. 


Americans in South Africa. 


In asking the good offices of the British government for 
the protection of the lives and interestsof American citizens 
in the Transvaal, the administration has taken a step which, 
while at once timely and patriotic, may provoke criticism 
both at home and abroad. We acknowledge by this act the 
British claim of suzerainty over the South African repub- 
lic, and distinctly decline to recognize the position as- 
sumed by Germany as to that claim as entitled to consider- 
ation. This is certainly a serious proceeding, especially in 
view of the contention of the Boer government that the 
convention of 1884 does not confer suzerainty upon Great 
Britain, but Only empowers her to veto any treaty which 
the Transvaal may conclude with any other Power, if, in 
her opinion, such treaty is prejudicial to British interests. 
It is on every account necessary and important that Amer- 
icans and American interests in the Dutch republic should 
be protected, bat that result could no doubt have been se- 
cured by the direct action of our consular representatives, 
and withont a practical adjudication, in advance, of the 
whole question in dispute between President Kriger and 
the Engiish. There seems to us to be a departure in this 
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case from our usually cautious policy as to disputed ques- 
tions of international import. 

At the same time, the request for British co-operation in 
securing the safety of American residents in the Transvaal 
cannot be regarded as altogether infelicitous or unfortu- 
nate. The prompt response made by the British govern- 
ment that it would ‘ secure for Americans the same 
protection as is accorded to British subjects in like cir- 
cumstances ” shows that the request was regarded as an 
expression of confidence and friendship which, in view of 
the recent excitement over the Venezuelan question, was 
peculiarly gratifying, and it may be that this indication of 
a friendly temper may pave the way for a speedy adjust- 
ment of the relations which that incident has disturbed. 
In any event, our position will be none the weaker, if the 
controversy should unfortunately become more acute, be- 
cause of this manifestation of tne fact thet, however we 
may condemn her rapacious and aggressive policy, we have 
no desire at all for a conflict with Great Britain. 


Our National Library. 


No American can stand at the east front of the Capitol 
at Washington and contemplate the scene which takes in 
the Capitol and the new library without some feeling of 
national pride. The library is the most magnificent build- 
ing erected in Washington since the completion of the 
noble structure, just beyond the White House, occupied by 
the State Departments. It is unequaled by any other li- 
brary building in the world. The British Museum occu- 
pies as much ground and is one of the famous buildings of 
London ; but the English National Library, which is housed 
there, occupies only a part of the building, at most not more 
than a third, and so far as the appearance is concerned the 
library is subordinated to the museum. The British Mu- 
seum, too, fine as it undoubtedly is, occupies a far less com- 
manding site and stands amid poor surroundings when 
compared with the National Library at Washington. The 
site of the Washington library is magnificent. It is second 
only to that of the Capitol, and the two buildings, with the 
plaza, the avenues, and the beautiful grounds, form a pict- 
ure which cannot be excelled in any other capital. 

English people who read this may be disposed to recall 
Trafalgar Square, with its immense flagged area, its ter- 
races, its fountzins, its lions, and the Nelson Monument, 
with the National Gallery in the background. These make 
a prospect of which Englishmen are rightfully proud. The 
charm of Trafalgar Square, with its life and bustle, are ad- 
mitted ; but there is more of stately and quiet grandeur 
about the Capitol and the National Library than there is 
about Trafalgar Square; and until London has cleared away 
the grimy old block of office-buildings which at present 
breaks the vista from Trafalgar Square down Parliament 
Street, Washington will continue to present the best-placed 
group of national buildings in the English-speaking world. 

We have spoken of the library as the National Library. 
This, as everybody knows, is not its official description. It 
is officially known as the Congressional Library. Before 
the library is moved to its new home would it not be well 
to give ita new name ? The Congressional Library is mis- 
leading. It is a title that suggests only Congressional rec- 
ords, State Department reports, and the statutes. These 
are all of great value and of daily usefulness to legislators, 
journalists, and students. The library at Washington, how- 
ever, is more than this. It now numbers between seven 
and eight hundred thousand volumes. These include the 
copyright books produced in this country, and almost every 
English book of any importance written in this century. 
This is already more than a Congressional Library, more 
than the nucleus of a national library, and when once the 
existing collection of books is housed in its spacious new 
home it will be a comparatively easy matter to give the 
library a really national character, and make it of ever- 
increasing national utility. 

To this end the library ought to be taken entirely out of 
politics and put under the control of a board of trustees 
which should be national in its personnel and character. 
Congressional committees, from their nature, must be al- 
ways undergoing change, and there can be no breadth and 
continuity of policy about a committee whose personnel 
may be changed every two years. Congress should be 
adequately represented on the board of trustees, and so 
should the Supreme Court, the great educational institu- 
tions, and the various literary and scientific bodies which 
are of first rank and are recognized all over the world as 
doing good work. 

Only in this way can a national character be given to 
the library. Excellent work has been done in the past by 
the Congressional Library. Scholars and students from all 
over the country, and from Europe as well, are indebted 
to Mr. Spofford and his small but highly-trained staff of 
assistants. Now, however, the library is entering- upon a 
new career. The new institution, or rather the old institu- 
tion in its new home, is about to have opportunities un- 
equaled by any other library, and the most should be made 
of these. The best way to make the most of them is to 
widen the character of the body responsible for the policy 
and the internal management of the library, and to give the 
institution in the largest sense the national character it 
ought to possess. In England, appointment to the board of 
trustees of the National Library is an honor coveted by 
men of the highest standing in statesmanship, in the law, 
in literature, and in science, Men of this standing are proud 
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to associate themselves with the work. It would be the 
same in this country, and in such hands we should have a 
library worthy of our national aims and comparable before 
long with the best of the modern libraries of Europe. 


‘¢*A Certain Condescension.’’ 


ame aa VEN before England had 
shifted from denunciation of 
the Monroe doctrine to her 
_ application of the Monroe 

doctrine in Africa against 
the German Emperor, there were 
many naive English attempts to 
oA soothe ‘‘ American childishness,” 
and various plaintive expressions 
of wonder at a certain lack of affec 





tion shown by some of our outspok- 
en newspapers and publicists. Various English men of let- 
ters called upon their American brethren to restrain them- 
selves, much, if the cabled report can be credited, as the 
keeper of an insane ward might plead with the patients in a 
thunder-storm not to become violent. They can reassure 
themselves. There will be no war, although the anti-jin 
goes, as well as the jingoes, have raged so furiously over a 
question which seemed to have been made an issue by un 
diplomatic brutality of expression on one side and supreme 
arrogance on the other. But, in the added light of events 
which have happened since the ghost of Schomburgk rose 
and walked, would it not be well for English /éttérateurs 
and others to consider whether there may not be some 
qualities of the English temperament which do not inspire 
undying love in foreigners ? 

On the literary side the English attitude toward the 
world is the most curious feature of a time commonly 
credited with cosmopolitanism. It is true that some Eng- 
lish writers have perceived the merits of the art of France 
and the beer of Germany, but neither the Royal Academy 
nor the national taste in beverages has been affected there- 
by. Inthe average English novel of the day the American 
still appears as ‘‘the Yankee,” with a speech interlarded 
with ‘‘ guesses’ and tobacco, and a social code which ig- 
nores most of the convenances of gentle breeding. 

We have had swarms of English visitors, and a multitude 
have recorded their impressions. Now and then an ob 
server like Mr. Bryce has illumined and enriched us by his 
visit. More often the London fog has never been removed 
from the visitor’s monocle. The New Review, for example, 
has just published some dissertations upon ‘* American 
Traits ” which are not unworthy to rank with the delightful 
maunderings of Sir Leppel Griffin. Some of the writer's 
generalizations are worth quoting. ‘‘ There is little that is 
picturesque,” he says, ‘‘ nothing artistic.” He spent his 
day in New York in visiting Blackwell’s Island, and he 
thought his day’s occupation ‘‘ very characteristic ’—an 
opinion which it is impossible to indorse without a per- 
sonal knowledge of the visitor. ‘* There are no homes,” 
he continues. ‘‘ The country residences are only great log 
huts, luxuriously furnished,”—which will pain the archi 
tects of the stone palaces at Newport, Lenox, on the Hud- 
son and Long Island, and elsewhere. ‘‘ The architecture 
everywhere is rickety. You will find nothing straight in 
this big country but the streets. Society is higgledy-pig 
gledy. The most of the people are nondescript. There 
are oysters in abundance, but they have little flavor.” The 
New- Yorker, we learn, is ‘‘ pale and biiious ; of a horrible 
whiteness.” Again, ‘‘ There are no menials, either by pro- 
fession or in manners there are no beggars, there 
is no privacy or precedence and there are no 
walls or hedges.” We learn, also, that ‘‘compared to a 
John Bull a Yankee is a jackanapes of aman. . . . The 
Yankees are a nation of clerks. They die sitting at their 
desks, and they die young, as a rule, for the wages of work 
is death. 
live largely in hotels. 
may apparently kill with perfect impunity,” ete. 

Another curious example of the English literary attitude 
appears in a recent number of the Spectator, which occupies 


They have no homes to retire to. They 


Trains and electric trams 


two columns with turgid editorial comments upon ‘ Fe 
male Extravagance in New York.” The text is the state 
ment, *‘ on fair authority ”"—though the ‘‘ authority” is not 
given—that ‘‘one firm of drapers in New York have on 
their books the names of forty ladies whose accounts for 
dress materials exceed ten thousand dollars a year.” As 
to the correctness of these ‘‘ accounts for materials”? we do 
not profess to be able to decide. Obviously some stray 
newspaper item, necessarily unverified, has furnished the 
text for this solemn apostrophe, in which, of course, the 
extravagance of poor Empress Eugenie and the downfall of 
her court are held up as a horrible example. 

All this is set forth by a writer living in the midst of 
the feminine and masculine extravagance of London, with- 
out a glimmering of his delightfully humorous absurdity. 

There was a time when the criticisms of the Dickenses 
and Trollopes annoyed us, but that time has long passed, 
The younger generation realize only vaguely how the 
Times and Saturday Review and other English journals did 
their best to increase the number of our enemies in the dark 
days of our Civil War. Yet the attitude of English jour- 
nalists then has left an influence, and the insularity and 
would-be condescension of English journalists and /ittéra- 
teurs have continued in many cases, and have shown some 
surprising developments within the last few weeks, When 
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he Engiishman emerges to a knowledge of the world which 
vill rid him of arrogance, or ‘‘ a certain condescension,” the 
iumber of his friends will be enlarged, and possibly the 


vents of the present are hastening his education. 


Protecting American Interests. 


SoME of our contemporaries recently raised a great hul- 
ibaloo over the reported intention of the government to 
nd two or three of our vessels of war to the Mediterra- 
can for the purpose of protecting Americans and Amer- 
an interests endangered by Turkish violence and bru- 
ility. These vessels, it was said, ought to be kept at 
me for use in the Spanish main in the event that affairs 
) Cuba shall reach a crisis, or for such other employment 
We fail to see the 
It may be that there is no present 


ereabouts as occasion may demand. 
irce of this contention. 
casion fora re-enforcement of our naval representation 
»n the Mediterranean, but if the 
furkish dominions really need fuller protection from the 
ivagery of the Porte than they now enjoy, why should 


Americans resident in 


hey not have it? Even a missionary has some rights and 
ome Claim to the shelter of the flag under which he was 
orn and to which he owes allegiance, and nobody will 


lispute that Americans of every other class and profession 
nay fairly demand to be safeguarded by their govern- 
An American fleet in the 
Mediterranean, capable of enforcing the demands of our 
rovernment not only for the protection of American inter- 
ests but for reparation and indemnity for outrages already 
perpetrated in the destruction of property in Armenia be- 
longing to Americans, would be quite as useful, and render 
quite as valuable service to humanity, asit could do in Span- 


ment against alien hostility. 


ish waters in any possible complications that may arise out 
of the Cuban insurrection. And as illustrating our pur- 
pose and ability to enforce, at the hands of other nations, 
proper respect for our rights and the dignities of our citi- 
zenship, such a demonstration would be just now worth a 
dozen spectacular naval parades on the coasts of Cuba or 
South America. 


The Red Cross and Armenia. 


In the year 1863 the representatives of some thirty-five 
notions, assembled at Geneva, signed a treaty establishing 
the International 
Red So- 
ciety, and making 
it a mutual-relief 
association on all 
battle-fields and 
in all hospitals 
where its service 


Cross 


might be requir- 
ed. In 1864 the 
government of 
Turkey became a 
party to this 
treaty, and as- 
sumed all the ob- 
ligations which 
rested upon other 
Powers to pro- 
mote all philan- 
thropic endeavors 
in behalf of suf- 
ferers within the 
Ottoman domin- 
But while 
government 





ions. 
the 
thus bound itself, its guarantee amounted to very little in 
the face of Mohammedan prejudiceand opposition, In the 
Turko-Servian War of 1878 the Servian Red Cross Society 
was most effective in its service on the battle-field, but the 
Turkish Red Cross did not make its appearance. When 
asked why this was so, a Turkish general replied that it 


MISS CLARA BARTON 


was impossible for him to prevent his soldiers from shoot- 
ing down the Red Cross representatives as they appeared. 

No Mohammedan soldier will allow his woundec and sick 
comrades to receive assistance from any person wearing 
At 


that time the Turkish government begged the other treaty 


that Christian cross on his arm, treaty or no treaty.” 


Powers to permit it to substitute the crescent for the cross, 
nd this was agreed to. This concession, however, does 
not seem to have appeased Moslem animosity. 

In 1882, when the United States entered into the Red 
Cross Convention, an amendment to the treaty was adopt- 
ed under which the American Red Cross Society was per- 
mitted to enter any field in times of *‘ national and inter- 
national disaster,” as well as in times of war. This, which 
s known as the American amendment, has been adopted 
hy every country entering the Red Cross Convention since 
ve did, and by most of the older signatory Powers, in- 
cluding Turkey as well. Recently the American society, 
inder the direction of Miss Clara Barton; determined, in 
esponse to appeals from missionary boards and the general 

ublic, to enter Armenia and distribute relief, upon the 
ondition that a sufficient fund should be guaranteed to 
uke it worth while to enter upon the hazardous enterprise, 
‘his guarantee was given, and the society was completing 
ts preparations for the expedition, when the Turkish min+ 
ster at Washington announced that the imperial govern- 
nent would not permit any distribution among its subjects 
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in its own territory, by any foreign society or individuals, 
of money collected abroad. The ground of this opposition 
was said to be that the money raised in this country for 
Armenian relief had been contributed at public meetings 
at which the Turkish government had been assailed. This, 
of course, is the merest pretense, and deceives nobody, the 
real motive of the Sultan in this action being to prevent the 
further disclosure of the inhuman atrocities which have 
been perpetrated in Armenia, and which, if made known to 
the world in all their horror by Red Cross agents, would 
‘provoke such an outburst of indignation as would compel 
the Powers to active intervention. 

It is yet too soon to determine whether the prohibition 
of the Sultan will actually prevent the consummation of 
the Red Cross Society’s plans. There is already a vigor- 
ous demand in this country that the Powers shall interpose 
and compel the faithful performance by Turkey of its obli- 
gations under the treaty. 

Under any circumstances, the agents of the Red Cross 
Society, if permitted to enter Armenia, will find their task 
environed with difficulties growing out of the prejudice 
and hostility of the Mohammedan population and the scat- 
tered of the Armenians. It that 
there are more than two hundred thousand destitute per- 
sons in a district almost as large as the New England and 
Middle Atfantic States. The topography of this district 
is very rugged ; there is not a railroad in it, and there are 
From Alexandretta or 
Smyrna, one or the other @f the seaport towns where the 
Red Cross would probably establish its headquarters, it 
would require a Red Cross caravan four or five weeks to 
traverse the district. The flour, corn, rice, etc., would all 
have to be transported on the backs of camels and over 
mountains at a season of the year when it is almost im- 
possible for these animals to travel. 

Personally, the most interesting feature of the Red 
Cross work, if it unfurls its banner in Asiatic Turkey, will 
be the presence of Miss Clara Barton, now a woman of 
Her share in the work 
involve a physical labor from which many of the strongest 
men would shrink. She would have to spend weeks of her 
time in going from piace to place on a camel’s back. One 
of the best men on her staff frankly confessed that he had 
no heart to undertake the task without her, She is >t 
only a woman of great character, but of great magnetism, 


condition is believed 


but one or two possible dirt roads. 


nearly seventy years of age. would 


and, withal, a diplomatist. She has mastered every inter- 
national phase of the question, and her success in Armenia 
would rank her as one of the great women of history. 

If she goes she will take only one or two women with 
her. 
Kennan, who has loeked into a Siberian salt-mine and told 
the world of its horrors. There will be a weil-equipped 
corps of male nurses who have been trained in Red Cross 
hospitals in Washington and New York. 
poses to send along a number of its best physicians, and 


Her staff-officers are all men, among whom is George 


The society pro- 
hospital apparatus for sick and wounded. 


The Cuban Insurrection. 


Ir is now nearly a year since the standard of revolt was 
lifted in Cuba. In spite of the desperate efforts to arrest 
its progress it has 
made steady head 
Way, until now all 
the 
are more or less ab 
solutely under the 
contro! of the insur 
The 
tion has become so 
critical that it has 
found 
sary to declare mar- 
tial law, and to im- 
pose severe restric 
tions upon the dis- 
semination of inte] 
ligence and the 
movements of indi 
viduals. When 
General Gomez, the 
insurgent leader, 
landed at 
de Cuba, the most 
eastern province, he 


six previnces 


gents. situa 


been neces- 


Sanilago 





GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ, 


openly announced 
that he would traverse the entire island to the most remote 
western extremity. This he has already accomplished in 
the face of an army of one hundred and thirteen thousand 


privates, commanded by forty-four generals, whose plan 


for his discomfiture have in every case miscarried. At the 
last report, large bodies of insurgents were within a few 


miles of the capital. General Martinez Campos, the Span 
ish commander, has abandoned his headquarters in the 
interior, and instead of going out to meet the rebels at the 
head of his soldiery, as formerly, has settled down in his 
It is generally believed that he has 
been influenced to this course of action by fears of treachery. 
Indeed, it is openly asserted in the political clubs of Ha 
His recall 
by the home government is not at all surprising in view 
of his failure to subdue the insurrection. Another cause 
of the Spanish failure to carry out an effective campaign 


palace in Havana. 


vana that the army cannot be depended upon, 
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lies in the dishonesty and mismanagement of the financial 
branch of the military service. The cost of the war to 
Spain is about three millions of dollars a month ; but while 
the money is supplied, the pay of the soldier is often delay- 
el two or three months, and he is poorly clothed and fed, 
the money going, as is believed, into the pockets of army 
officials who are governed rather by mercenary than by 
patriotic considerations. It is alleged that in many cases 
where scores of men have been killed in encounters with 
the insurgents their names have been carried on the rolls 
in order that their pay might be drawn for the benefit of 
the regimental officers. 

The work of destruction carried on by the insurgents has 
immensely crippled the sugar industry and all the means of 
railroad communication throughout the island. It is esti- 
mated that they have burned ninety per cent. of the cane- 
fields, while they have entirely destroyed many plantations. 
Thousands of refugees who have lost everything are flock - 
As the 
Spanish press declares that, rather than abandon Cuba, 
Spain will sweep it with the besom of destruction, and as 
the indications now are that she will not be able to crush 
the revolution, the prospect is that the island will achieve 
its independence anly at the cost of the destruction of all its 
productive industries. 

It would seem that the contest cannot go on much longer 
without active intervention on the part of this or some other 
country. This will certainly be the case if Havana should 
happen to fall into the hands of the insurgents. The suc- 
cessor of Campos will, it is understood, pursue a more 
drastic policy in dealing with the rebels, but it may be 
doubted whether the utmost Spanish savagery can now 
suffice to turn the tide of popular sympathy. 


ing to the cities and becoming a public charge. 


The Late Bernhard Gillam. 


Mr. BERNHARD GILLAM, who died at his home at Cana- 
joharie, New York, on the 19th instant, was admittedly 
the foremost cartoonist of the country, and, in the estima- 
tion of very many, was without a superior in the world. 
For a decade and a half his caricatures had been among the 
supremely potential agencies in moulding popular thought 
as to current issues and events. 

His carly life was indeterminate so far as concerned the 
choice of a eareer. Born in England, and coming here 
whena mere child, he at first was inclined, after quitting 
school in Brooklyn, toward the study of the law, and en- 
tered the office of a lawyer in that city. But, tiring of this 
and yielding to the artistic inclinations which had come to 
him by inheritance, he presently turned to sketching, then 
to designing, and then to portrait-painting. It was while 
diligently pursuing these artistic lines that his great talent 
for caricature was fully disclosed to him, and from that 
time forward his fame rested securely on his achievements 
in this particular field. Two of his cartoons published in 
Puck, while he was connected with that paper during the 
political campaign of 1884, secured him a conspicuity in 
artistic circles which no rival enjoyed, and compelled from 
public men a measure of recognition which attested that he 
was both feared and admired. 

In 1886 Mr. Gillam became part owner of Judge, and 
with that paper he was associated as director-in chief up to 
the day of his death. From the start he made it a potent 
factor in American journalism, and an effective contribu- 
tor to the success of Republican principles and _ policies. 
His pencil, however, was not employed alone in behalf of a 
No mere partisan limitations 
The vices 
and follies of the time, impostors and pretenders of every 


distinctive political faith. 
could restrain his aspirations and sympathies. 


sort, the arrogance of bosses and bossism, monopolists and 
plunderers of the people—all these provoked his antago- 
nism and felt the power of his hand. Singularly sincere 
and genuine himself, Mr. Gillam had a peculiar abhorrence 
of shams and counterfeits, and he regarded it as a solemn 
duty to expose them to public contumely and scorn. Being, 
withal, absolutely conscientious and fearless, no consid- 
eration of personal advantage ever by so much as a hair 
deflected his deliberate convictions from a straightforward 
course of action 

In the line of his profession, Mr. Gillam was in the truest 
sense a genius. His mind was phenomenally alert, and his 
discernment wonderfully acute. Familiar with the best 
classic literature, a student of the currents of thought and 
the trend of public affairs, with an analytical capacity which 
enabled him to fathom motives, hisconceptions had a breadth 
and power which never attach to the mere mechanical car- 
toon, and which appealed alike to the educated and the less 
intelligent classes 

Best of all, to those who knew him best and most inti- 
mately, Bernhard Gillam was a man of the sweetest and 
kindliest nature, of the broadest and most generous im- 
pulses and sympathies—a man who helped to brighten by 
the sunshine of his face every life with which he came in 
Even when he smote some foul wrong or branded 
It is thus, 
as the simple man in the manliness of a royal nature, that 


contact. 
the wrong-doer his stroke had no malice in it. 


he will be remembered when the world’s applauses have 


ceased and its lamentations are hushed. The one thing 
that abides is the character of men, and the memories that 
survive all other recollections are those which tell of nobil- 


ity of life unostentatiously lived and persistently pursued, 
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4 Marie, as a couple of stalwart 
a ~~, gendarmes brought Laroche’s 
—-—~ indignant daughter into Gré 
bauval’s room and thrust her 








before the bar. 

‘*Termagant !” said one of the men, still 
holding her by the wrist. 

‘* Stand apart,” said de Fournier, address- 
ing the officers, and carefully assuming the 
severity of the Grébauval manner. 

The gendarmes stepped back a few paces. 

“You offer both physical and moral re- 
sistance to the law,” said de Fournier, ad- 
dressing the prisoner, 

‘*T am glad you don’t call your law by the name of justice,” 
Marie replied. 

‘* It is the same thing,” said de Fournier. 
** Another name for insult and persecution,” she replied. 
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“You will do well to answer respectfully,” said de Fournier. 
‘“*The republic would do well to fill its offices with persons 
entitled to be answered respectfully,” said Marie, looking at 
de Fournier defiantly. 
The judge lowered his face and smiled. 
Then Marie for the first time saw Jaffray Ellicott, sitting 
There were no other officers 
Jaffray looked up and their 


near the judge and taking notes. 
present except the two geudarmes. 
eyes met. 

** What were you doing at the Hotel de Fournier yesterday ’” 
asked the interrogating magistrate. 

‘* You know well enough.” 

‘* Answer the question.” 

‘*T was trying to help a lady to bear up against your cruel 
and brutal persecution.” 

One of the gendarmes stepped forward as if to restrain her. 

‘* Stand back,” said the judge. 

‘* She was a consenting party to what you are pleased to call 
cruel persecution.” 
‘**'You know better.” 
**Do you mean to imply that T do not speak the truth f”’ 


‘I leave you to take my reply for what it is worth.” 

‘ But, plainly speaking, you mean that I lie ?” 

‘* When you say that Madame la Comtesse de Fournier will- 
ingly consented to your visit, yes, I say you lie !” 

‘* Remove her,” said the judge. ‘‘ Citizen secretary, let the 
prisoner be held for the present in my private bureau.” 

The officers advanced toward the prisoner. 

‘* Messieurs,” said the judge, ‘‘ leave the prisoner ; Citizen 
Ellicott will put her in safe keeping. Where are the others ?” 

** In the ante-room, Citizen Judge.” 

‘* Bring in the Citoyenne Louvet.” 

Jaffray disappeared with Marie Bruyset. 

The gendarmes returned with the duchess, who entered in a 
dejected, spiritless way, all her courage gone, her face haggard, 
her manner distraught. 

‘** Give the prisoner a chair,” said de Fournier. 

Jaffray, who had just reappeared on the scene, obeyed the 
order. 

** Let the officers retire,” said the judge, 
the prisoner in private.” 

The gendarmes disappeared, 


‘*] will interrogate 
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“You know the charge against you ?” said 
de Fournier es Grébauval, and with an extra 
sternness in his voice. 

** Yes,” said the prisoner. 

** What have you to say to it ?” 

‘Nothing. Iam tired of defending myself, 
and I know it is useless.” 

“Why do you think it useless ?” 

** Because you have slain my husband—you, 
who promised me his life.” 

She spoke slowly, and her voice trembled ; 
but she had evidently given up all hope, and 
had resolved to follow her husband into a bet- 
ter world with a dignity, if possible, worthy of 
the house of de Louvet. 

‘* But what did you promise in return ?” 

“To aid you in your suit for my most un- 
happy daughter.” 

“That you confess ?’ 

“To my shame and to my sorrow, I confess 
it; and, moreover, I confess that in my heart I 


was a royalist—that I despised the democracy, 
loathed the sansculottes, and had no thoughts 
in common with your leaders, Robespierre, Ma- 
rat, or Danton.” 

‘* Tf these answers mean anything, they mean 
that you have no desire to live.” 

“Monsieur Grébauval,” said the poor wo- 
man, seeking his eyes with her own, that were 
red with weeping, ‘ I would like to live for my 
daughter’s sake, if we might live in peace ; 
otherwise I would prefer to follow my husband, 
in the humble hope that I might be deemed 
worthy to enter into the same holy rest.” 

“You are a changed woman since last we 
met.” 

“T think not. It seems ages since I spoke to 
you the truth that was in me ; but it was only 
last night.” 

“You would still give me your daughter for 
the guarantee of your life ¢” 

**Tlove my daughter with all my heart and 
soul; I leave her to God and her own con- 
science.” 

‘** Supposing I gave you a passport and found 
you the means to leave France, you and your 
daughter, with no compact whatever between 
you and Grébauval ?” 

** Ah, do not mock me !” she, answered weari- 
ly. ‘‘ You have slain the dear duke and the 
good Joseph ; but it was kind of you to let 
them go together—the duke would be helpless, 
even in heaven, without Joseph.” 

A touch of her characteristic volubility be- 
gan to be manifest in the poor lady’s answers, 
notwithstanding her utter hopelessness. 

‘*T am sorry the duke is no more,” said de 
Fournier, and there was an unmistakable ring 
of sympathy in the voice that startled the duch- 
ess. She looked around with a vague stare as 
if trying to account for something strange, and 
then she once more tried to catch the judge’s 
eyes, but his head was bent over some docu- 
ments which he was carefully examining. 

“Sorry !” she said. ‘Sorry ! But you could 
have saved him ; you said you would. Miser- 
able time-server, tyrant! Oh, God forgive 
me! I desire to be calm ; I pray to leave the 
world peniteat. Sorry, you say—sorry ! You 
do well to scoff at the grief of a wretched wid- 
ow, who suffers from the remorseful knowledge 
that she was not worthy of her dear, dead lord. 
Sorry ! Oh, mon Dieu !” 

She leaned against the bar and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“*T can’t stand this,” said de Fournier, in a 
whisper, to Jaffray. ‘I will dismiss her. Take 
her to Marie ; explain our plans to them, lock 
them in, and leave me to meet my wife alone.” 

‘“*Madame,” he said, addressing the prisoner, 
“your life is spared. You will go back to the 
Hotel de Fournier. Meanwhile, accompany 
this young citizen, whom you know. He will 
explain our dispositions in regard to your fut- 
ure.” 

She raised her head and lifted her eyes 
toward the judge. The sound of his voice had 
a softness in it that did not belong to him or to 
the place. She could only think that she was 
losing her senses. 

‘*This way, Madame la Duchesse,” said Jaf- 
fray, offering his arm, upon which she laid her 
hand timidly. She expected arm and man to 
fade into nothingness. 

“*T don’t understand,” she murmured. ‘I 


” 


” 


am a poor creature. 

De Fournier watched the pair as they left the 
room. 

Then he tapped upon the Jaffray panel. A 
gendarme entered. 

**Bring in your prisoner, the Citoyenne Ma- 
thilde de Fournier.” 

* Yes, citoyen juge. 

** And treat her gently—she is no criminal.” 

The officer saluted and left the room, to re- 
turn with Mathilde. 

* Leave us,” said de Fournier. ‘ Leave us, 
and permit no one to enter under any pretext 
whatever.” 

The officer saluted again, and the door clicked 
as he closed it. 

“Take a seat, madame,” said de Fournier, 
emphasizing the Grébauval manner, 
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Mathilde laid her hand upon the chair in 
which her mother had been seated. 

** T prefer to stand,” she said. 

De Fournier felt a choking sensation in his 
throat. He could hardly forbear crying out, 
‘*Mathilde, my dearest, don’t you know me ?” 
He longed to tell her the good news at once. 
But he had threshed out with Jaffray the pol- 
itic conduct of this extraordinary meeting. If 
the joy of it was almost too much for him, who 
knew it all, what effect might a sudden revela- 
tion have upon her, who believed him dead, and 
found herself following, as she thought, in his 
dead footsteps, with sad memories of her mur- 
dered father, and her mother a prisoner with 
herself and her faithful friend, Marie Bruyset ? 

‘* They say I am like your husband,” said de 
Fournier, in the curt Grébauval manner. 

‘Tt has been said,” was the calm reply. 

‘* But I have none of his good nature ?” 

“ No.” 

“And yet I have liberated your mother and 
Marie Bruyset.” 

*Why ?” asked Mathilde, expecting some new 
proposition of a degrading character. 

‘You think my motive must be bad ?” 

No answer. 

‘* You are prepared for the worst ?” 

“ Yes.” 

De lournier, between his love and his desire 
to lead Mathilde into the blinding sunshine of 
their reunion, found all his interrogatory plans 
evaporating. 

‘* But you do not despise life ?” 

‘Tt is God’s gift.” 

‘* Therefore not to be despised ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘““What God gives he has the right to take 
away at His good pleasure ?” 

No answer. 

‘“*[ don’t wish to distress you. You are a 
brave woman.” 

‘““A very weak one,” she said, aroused by 
something unexpected in the interrogator’s 
manner. 

‘T ask you to summon all your strength, all 
your fortitude, to encourage your dearest hopes. 
[ am about to put your strength and hope and 
courage to a severe test.” 

Mathilde’s heart began to beat with a strange 
and sudden sympathy toward the speaker. She 
looked at him, as her mother had done, more 
than once, but he bent his head over bis papers. 

‘You have no positive proof of your hus- 
band’s death 7” 

‘ You saw him buried.” 

‘*Tsaw him buried ?- When ?”’ 

‘During the massacres of September. Oh, 
don’t torture me !” 

Whereas she had previously stood in an atti- 
tude of resignation, she was now alert and en- 
ergetic. 

‘* Supposing it were not true ?” 

De Fournier acted the Grébauval voice and 
manner to the life. It was necessary at the mo- 
ment 

‘If you have a spark of manhood in you, 
Citizen Grébauval,” she answered, ‘* you will 
not add a new terror to the death that I feel is 
before me.” 

“Tam not insensible to pity,” he replied ; 
‘and let me at once at least relieve you of one 
fear ; you are not destined for the guillotine. 
Calm yourself ; I have every reason to believe 
that your husband lives.” 

**Oh, my God !” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Then why 
is it from you, his bitterest enemy and mine, 
that Iam to hear such tidings ? What are you 
going to do with me? Oh, Henri! Henri! if 
you could only hear me !” 

De Fournier rose from his chair. 

She turned as if to fly. 

‘“No! No! Don’t approach me ! 
set me on the rack ; let me suffer, but—— 

‘* Madame,” said de Fournier, ‘‘ countess, be 
calm. Where is your courage? I am your 
friend, believeme. Lam not the Grébauval you 
knew last night. Listen ; for God’s sake, listen!” 

Mathilde, with a strange light in her eyes, 
staggered to the bar and leaned against it— 
flushed for a moment, then pale as death. 

‘*T am listening,” she said, in a fearful whis- 


You have 


per ; “ Tam listening.” 

‘*T tell you I am not the man you met last 
night,” he said slowly, measuring his words and 
gradually changing his tone from Grébauval to 
de Fournier as he approached her. ‘* I—am— 
here—to—give—you—back—your—husband !” 

She clutched the bar by the judge’s table, 
trembling with a wild, mad hope. 

‘*T—said — your — husband,” continued de 
Fournier in his most affectionate tones, and at 
last bursting out with the question, as he 
stretched out his arms toward her, **‘ Mathilde, 
my wife—Mathilde, don’t you know me ?” 

‘Henri! Henri!” she cried, and fell into 
his arms. 

At which embarrassing moment, either by 
design or attracted by Mathilde’s cry of exulta- 
tion, Citizen Robespierre entered the room. 

De Fournier was equal to the occasion, 

‘** No violence, I hope,” said Robespierre, rais- 
ing his eye-glass; and at the same moment 
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there entered Marie and Jaffray, followed by 
the duchess and Pierre, with the officer of the 
court. 

“Only violence of words, Citizen Robes- 
pierre,” said de Fournier with a well-mimicked 
Grébauval chuckle. ‘‘ Madame consents; we 
leave France at once.” 

‘“* The Conciergerie has arguments that Cupid 
cannot answer,” said Robespierre. ‘‘ I congrat- 
ulate you, Grébauval—and you, Citoyenne 
Fournier.” 

Mathilde averted her head and burst into tears 
as Robespierre kissed her hand. 

“Nay, do not weep,” said the incorruptible. 
“Life is a carnival, and we all wear masks. 
What matters a change of partners so that the 
dance goes on ?” 

‘“‘Here is your mother,’ 
bringing the duchess forward and placing Ma- 


’ 


said de Fournier, 


thilde in her arms. 

** Adieu,” said Robespierre. ‘‘ Mesdames, 
farewell. Don’t make our colleague’s mission 
a holiday ; remember that the sun only really 
shines in Paris.” 

** Adieu, Citizen Robespierre ; and take with 
you a mother’s gratitude,” said the duchess, 

** Adieu, monsieur,” said Mathilde in a whis- 
per. 

And within half an hour of the door closing 
upon Robespierre the supposed mission to the 
army was dashing through the streets of Paris, 
accompanied to the barriers by an escort of 
the Municipal Guard. 


LIT. 
PEACE. 

SprInG in England. Along the downs, by 
the South Foreland, you could hear the bleating 
of the young lambs, the song of the lark, the 
cries of sea-gulls, and the gruff response of 
daws that here and there darkened the white 
cliffs. 

Strange, these incongruous notes ; and yet 
they were not obtrusive. They blended with 
the magnificent distances of the scene. Above, 
the blue sky as far as the eye could range. Be- 
low, the rolling downs, a veritable prairie of 
grass and young corn, dotted with buttercups 
and daisies ; and in the air, from distant woods, 
fragrant suggestions of the blue-bell. Lower 
still, edged by the cliffs, lay the sea, calm as a 
lake, and bordered on the horizon by the coast 
of France. As you approached the edge of the 
steep cliffs the gulls barked at you like watch- 
dogs. 

Down in the little bay that suddenly appear- 
ed at your feet there were real watch-dogs. 
War had been declared by France against Eng- 
land and Holland. England had taker up the 
gage of battle and the Duke of York had gone 
to the aid of the Dutch. 

St. Margaret’s, of which Jaffray Ellicott had 
given Marie Bruyset vague descriptions, was a 
small bay in the towering chalk. Human life 
and interests were represented there by two tiny 
houses, with gardens of proportionate size. In 
the gardens spring was heralded by clusters of 
‘*snow on the mountain,” yellow crocuses, and 
daffodils. A man, bending over the fragrant 
earth, was setting late seed potatoes. The soil 
of the,gardens merged into the shingle of the 
shore. Half-a-dozen men lounged in the lee of 
a beached lugger. They were watching the 
sea, which was as calm as any land-jocked lake. 

On the right of this group of seafarers and 
landsmen the South Foreland rose up against 
the sky. Totheir left the beach stretched away 
to a vanishing point at the base of a long line 
of cliffs that might have been the battlements 
of an army, so grim and strong their outlines. 

The watchers in the lee of the beached boat 
by the South Foreland had passed the one glass 
of the coast-guard from hand to hand. They 
were observing the slow progress of a well-han- 
dled barque that was tacking in the sun, court- 
ing every vagrant whiff of breeze that might 
be won by the flapping sails in so calm an at- 
mosphere. She was a merchantman, to all ap- 
pearance, but with a long gun on deck, capable 
of easy offense and defense. She flew the Brit- 
ish flag, and her watchers professed to discover 
in her build unmistakable tokens of a Thames 
yard. Her movements were, nevertheless, some- 
what unusual, and she might possibly be an 
enemy, after all. 

While the watchers ashore observed the on- 
coming vessel six passengers on board the Dol- 
phin examined the little bay, and with peculiar 
emotions. They were Count de Fournier and 
his countess, Mathilde ; Jaffray Ellicott and his 
wife, Marie; the Duchess de Louvet, and Pierre 
Grappin. The duchess was a widow, Pierre a 
widower. This touch of a fellow-feeling had 
brought them much together during their short 
voyage. Pierre Grappin had not trespassed 
upon the duchess’s condescension in regarding 
him as a fellow-mourner. He respected him- 
self, therefore hoe respected the duchess. He had 
known and admired the duke, cherefore he 
honored his memory. 

With the echoing din of the tocsin in their 
ears, and the shadow of the guillotine clouding 
their spirits, the voyagers had in opposition the 
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music of the voices they loved and the fresh air 
of freedom, If Mathilde wept now and then it 
was as much for joy as sorrow. God had been 
very good to them. The blessed Virgin had 
watched over Henri in response to her constant 
prayers. The duchess was even inclined to 
grant the feasibility of a miraculous interposi- 
tion. On the other hand, Marie Bruyset (now 
Marie Ellicott, by virtue of civil register and 
priestly blessing, achieved almost while their 
few belongings were being packed in the reputed 
deputy’s carriages) claimed for Jaffray all the 
praise that de Fournier bestowed on his intelli- 
gence, his skill, and his courage. Jaffray mod- 
estly repudiated the full share that de Fournier 
awarded him for their escape, and credited such 
wit as he had shown to his English birth, his 
American childhood, and his French training. 

The barque, coming into the bay, cast anchor. 
The grateful passengers took leave of the cap- 
tain. In addition to the sum for which he had 
agreed to land them, Jaffray Ellicott, the treas- 
urer of the party, paid substantial tribute to 
the enterprising mariner. De Fournier gave 
him a ring, and the othersalso ventured to press 
upon him little tokeus of their appreciation of 
the service he had rendered them. 

Two boats were lowered and manned, and into 
them passengers and luggage were lowered. 
The watchers on the beach strolled to the point 
for which the boats were making. The old man 
in the garden, “ dibbling” his last potato, join- 
ed the party. If the Dolphin had been landing 
a pirate crew he would still have finished his 
seeding. Two women appeared at the cottage 
doors with half a dozen children. Lower down 
the beach, where the English flag drooped in 
the quiet air above the coast-guard hut, a 
sailor continued to sweep the sea with his glass, 

The Dolphin’s boats made forthe beach north 
of the foreland. With a cheery greeting the 
lookers-on took a hand in pulling the boat 
ashore and assisting the passengers to land. 
Mathilde and Marie gave great sighs of relief 
as they stood, firm and free, upon the shingle. 
De Fournier looked on with a half-amused smile 
as his thoughts went back, for the moment, to 
their parting scene in Grcbauval’s room. Pierre 
stood open-mouthed, while the brawny British- 
ers hauled the baggare ashore. 

“These are my countrymen,” said Jaffray 
with a look of pride. 

‘*Mon Dieu ! they are giants,” Pierre replied. 

The duchess sat upon a great chalk bowlder 
that had tumbled among the sea-weed, and con- 
templated the scene with child-like admiration. 
She found it difficult to realize that it was no 
longer necessary to lie and intrigue, and that 
she was beyond the influence of the police 
agent’s sinister warning—‘‘ In the name of the 
law !” 

Giving them no more time than was necessary 
to land their passengers and goods, the captain 
of the Dolphin signaled the return of his men, 
and the strangers began to make their first 
acquaintance with England and Englishmen. 
Master of the language, and standing upon his 
native shore, Jaffray Ellicott took charge of 
the expedition. 

And the old man who was sowing potatoes 
took charge of Jaffray. 

‘** There be only one house hereabouts,” he said, 
‘* where such company can be accommodated— 
and that be at the Reach farm. It’s not more 
than a mile along the downs, by the main 
road,” pointing upward. 

“Do you call that the main road ?”’ asked 
Jaffray. 

‘* Main road be above the hill, yonder,” the 
old man replied ; ‘‘ and I can take you a short 
cut over the downs.” 

De Fournier and the rest followed, with the 
exception of Pierre, who remained behind to 
superintend the removal of the baggage. 

*Do you run wi’ all your might to Farmer 
Longden’s, and tell the missus as I’m a-bringin’ 
company as I be sure she'll ’commoc.te—bein’ 
strangers and misfortunate, though not without 
money to pay their way,” said the old man to 
one of the bystanders. 

** Gentlefolk,” added Jaffray ; ‘‘say gentle- 
folk, and one a native of St. Margaret’s.” 

** And which be he that’s a native?’ asked 
the old man. 

*T be he,” Jaffray replied with a laugh, turn- 
ing at the same time to translate what had pass- 
ed and what was passing between him and the 
old man. 

‘* What name ?”’ 

** Ellicott ; named after my father, Jaffray,” 
was the reply, uttered with a mixture of pride 
and anxiety. 

‘** Ellicott,” mused the old man. ‘“ Jaffray 
Ellicott—seem to recollect the name—a bit of a 
farmer, did odd jobs, kept a cow and pigs; why, 
of course. Built hisself a cottage nigh upon 
the farm, old Mansell givin’ him the right, and 
bought it of him when he migrated to Amer- 
iky.” 

‘* Well, I'm his son,” said Jaffray. 

** You be !” exclaimed the old man. ‘Then, 
yonder’s the house you was born in, on the main 
road to the Reach farm,” 
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The tears came into Jaffray’s eyes—he did not 
know why—and he fell back by the side of 
Marie; and they all walked on in silence for 
ome time over a straight road, unfenced from 
vhat seemed to be miles of young wheat, until 
they came to the cottage which the old man had 
pointed out. It was a small house, built in the 
hollow of what had originally been a quarry, 
ind from which probably the stone had been 
ut to build the farm-house which now came 
uto view, nestling in a dip of the downs, some 
with white-painted 
vindows and green gates, and thatched barns 
lted in by tall elms. 

Jaffray and Marie lingered on the threshold 
if the little house in the hollow, which had been 
handed over to Longden’s head man; for the 
farm in those days had become one of the most 
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exiensive ou the coast, running inland mile 
ifter mile, in sweeps of corn and pasture—the 
pasture on'this April day of our history dotted 
with sheep and lambs, the cow- yard full of 
ows just brought in for the milking. It wasa 
farm such as any man of Kent might feel proud 
f, and, large as it was, not too big for the per- 
sonal management of the Longdens and their 
two daughters, assisted by a head man and a 
dozen hinds and women, who assembled at 
meal-times in the great kitchen and ate the 
generous fare that was produced upon the soil. 

On the explanation of the old man and Jaf- 
fray the farmer and his wife gave the strangers 
a hearty welcome. The windows of the best 
parlor were opened, a fire lighted in the grate, 
which had been cold since the Yule-log had 
spluttered itself out at Christmas. The two 
Longden girls filled the warming-pans and at- 
tacked the beds in the spare rooms. Mrs. Long- 
den spread the cloth in the parlor. Longden re- 
plenished the larder with a joint from the first 
lamb of the season. Dick, Tom, and Harry 
came to the assistance of Pierre and the beach- 
men from. St. Margaret’s with the luggage. 
Clean sheets, smelling of lavender, were brought 
forth from the linen-press. The Reach farm- 
house might have been some well - appointed 
wayside hotel receiving guests by coach, so 
capable it proved of meeting the sudden de- 
mands upon its resources, 

‘*Supper’s ready, gentlemen,” said Longden, 
and, but for the slight odor of smothered lav- 
ender and the smoke of wood in a chimney 
that had only just begun to get hot, the best 
parlor of the Reach farm might have been the 
scene of daily hospitality all the year round, so 
admirably was the repast served by Mrs. Long- 
den and her two pleasant daughters. It was 
a very happy and contented company that sat 
around the farmer’s board, and de Fournier 
would not hear of Pierre being excluded, though 
Citizen Grappin said he would prefer to join 
the farm hands in the kitchen. 

‘‘ Nay, Citizen Grappin,” said de Fournier ; 
“take your seat. We are all friends together.” 

“Tf you'll drop the ‘citizen,’ Monsieur le 
Comte,” said Pierre, ‘‘and let us get back to 
the honorable relations of the old régime, then 
I will accept the privilege of a fellow-sufferer 
and join the board.” 

‘It is well said, old friend,” de Fournier re- 
plied. ‘* Come, then.” 

What seemed to Mrs. Longden to have threat- 
ened a serious altercation, she being utterly un- 
acquainted with the language of the party, and 
only judging what might be going on by the 
gestures of her visitors, thus ended pleasantly, 
and never did guests do better justice to Eng- 
lish hospitality. 

Long after supper they sat about the fire, 
loath to retire, lest the Reach farm should turn 
out tobe a dream. At last, however, they slept 
the sleep of security, and rose the next morning 
to an earthly foretaste of that paradise of the 
divine promise, ‘‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

THE END. 
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Calve. 


CALVE lives almost entirely the life of the 


artiste when away from her home. In the con 
ventional suite of rooms which she occupies at 
the Plaza, a piano, heaps of music, an enormous 
scrap-book bearing her initials, and a business- 
like writing-desk are conspicuous. Mme. Guy 
d@’Hardelot, a composer and singer well-known 
in England and France, is with her as friend 
and companion ; she plays Calvé’s accompani- 
ments when she rehearses at home, attends to 
her correspondence, and talks English for her 
when it is necessary. In return Calvé will sing 
Madame d’Hardelot’s songs, ‘‘Sans Toi” and 
** Visions,” at concerts where she will appear 
later. It is a satisfying friendship, built on 
that sure foundation, mutual help. 

Calvé’s parents were both French, but she 
first saw the light in Madrid, and loves Spain 
only a degree less than her ‘‘ adorable France.” 
She appeared for the first time in public at Nice 
when she was seventeen years old. Her 
fessional début, however, was made later in 
Brussels, when she appeared as Marguerite. 

Two seasons were spent at the ‘‘ Monnaie” in 
Brussels. Later she came to Paris, and after a 
short season there, pitched her tent in Italy. 
She studied Italian opera, throwing all her 
heart and soul into every character in the va- 
ried répertoire, and for two years Rome, Milan, 
Florence, Venice talked of nothing but Calvé. 
In Italy she was awarded her first great 
triumphs, and first realized her power. 

Again she appeared in Paris, and now she 
was ‘‘the great Calvé,” for during this en- 
gagement she appeared in ‘‘ Le Pecheur des 
Perles.”. She was called ‘‘ incomparable,” 
“ravishing.” Paris echoed with her name, as 
the Italian cities had done. 

Then came one of the most important hap- 
penings in her career. Mascagni requested her 
to create the part of Santuzza ir ** Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” She did, and all the world where 
our music is understood talked of her, expect- 
ed her coming, waited for her. As Santuzza 
she mz.de a tour of Russia, Italy, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and Spain. 

She came to America, and one of the most 
charming things about this great artist is the 
unspoiled simplicity of the words: **I 
been successful in Europe—yes ; but my great- 
est success was here with you American people. 
I consider the American appreciation of my 
Carmen the greatest tribute Ihave had. I say 
this to you, but I have also said so at home— 
everywhere. I never can forget how your 
American people lifted me, as it were, to the 
shoulders the first time I came here. 
them my heart then, and they will always 
have it.” 

Calvé means these glowing words as few art- 


pro- 


have 


I gave 


ists do. She does not speak from diplomacy, 
caution, and a money-making instinct, for these 
qualities are alsolutely missing from her nature. 
She is a grown-up child, all impulse, moods, 
possessing no business ability, and having little 
thought for the morrow. As you talk to her 
you realize that her character lacks the very 
smallest quota of austerity or cold will. 

She has three great gifts—she could be a 
singer if she merely portrayed her emotions in 
the stereotyped claspings and kneelings of the 
usual prima-donna ; she could be an actress as 
great as Duse if Nature had never touched her 
throat with the secret of music, and she could 
be a great philanthropist if she lacked both. As 
it is, she is all three. 

How little the packed masses who sit fasci- 
nated under the melody from her lips, the di- 
ablerie and intensity eloquent in every line of 
face and figure as she moves before the foot- 
lights, know of the other passion of her life— 
charity. Children particularly appeal to her, 
and in the cities where she has sojourned she 
has blessed life for miserable little orphans 
Her 
philanthropy does not rest satisfied in giving 
and passing on ; she rivets the little lives to her 
own, educates, supports, Calvé 
tells nothing of this—it is her one touch of se- 
cretiveness—but Paris knows of her goodness, 
anda French paper, speaking of her intended 
journey to America, contains these words : 

**To America our great artist has now gone 
to win new plaudits, but she will return, never- 
theless, to the little orphans who call her their 
mother.” 

One of Calvé’s favorite operas is ‘La Na- 
varraise.” Speaking of it, she said: “It is a 
powerful drama set to music. In it I am a 
peasant girl of Navarre. The plot deals with 
events rising out of the Carlist wars. It is 
short, but runs the gamut of the most terrible 
emotions possible to the human heart. Though 
the entire opera lasts but forty minutes, I am 
utterly exhausted when it is finished ; it racks 
me—overpowers me,” 


whose helplessness has appealed to her. 


loves them. 
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‘Ts it true that Massenet wrote the music for 
you at your request ?” 

“Yes. The opera was born in this way. 
Henri Cain and Jules Clarétie came to ine with 
the libretto. The story affected me powerfully. 
I saw myself playing it, and in a misty way 
fancied what sort of music should accompany 
I took it to Mas- 
senet, and, after reading it, he became enthu- 
siastic over the idea of enshrining that story in 
music. Oh, I will never forget my first re- 
hearsal of it before him. He said enthusiastic 
things to me which I will never forget—that I 
realized the character completely. How could 
I help doing so when I loved it and threw my 
heart and soul into it ?” 

It is delightful to hear Calvé talk of her coun- 
try home, the spot she loves best on earth, and 
where she leads a purely pastoral life with 
horses, dogs, chickens, and cows about her. 
After the bewildering excitements and fatigues 
of each season she steals away to the Chateau 
de Cabrieres in Aveyron. This is a delightful 
out-of-the-way nook among the mountains of 
the south of France. Here she does not go in 
for athletics, por riding, nor society ; she does 
nothing but potter about the farm, dream in 
the sun, and go to bed when the birds do. 

“‘T love my farm,” she said ; ‘‘ it is my little 
heaven on earth. From my windows I look out 
at the green land rolling away on every side. 
How beautiful it is! And what extremes meet 
in my life—Paris and the other great cities of 
the world all fever, hurry, fret, impressions 
crowding the seconds so that all are different 
colors—and Cabrieres all peace, sweet, sunny 
stagnation. You see, I was educated in the 
convent at Aveyron, and when I had to choose 
a country home my longings went out to that 
familiar place. I still go to the old convent, 
revel in reviving my emotions and feeling my- 
self a child again.” KATE JORDAN. 


such tremendous climaxes 


The Bicycle Exposition. 


THE bicycle show at Madison Square Gar- 
den, which has proved so attractive to the gen- 
eral public dur- 
ing the current 
week, is regard- 
ed by many as 
the best exhibi- 
tion of the kind 
ever held in this 
country. Asan 
illustration of 
the develop- 
‘4 ment of the 

wheel, and the 

popularity it 

has obtained, it 
was certainly most interesting and impressive. 
Not only exhibitors but visitors were present 
from all parts of the country. The show was 
held under the sanction and auspices of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade of cycle manufacturers, 
and it followed a similar exhibition in Chicago 
which was in 
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many respects unprecedented, 


both artistically and financially, having attract- 
The 


ed daily thousands of visitors. National 
Board of Trade 
was incorporat- 
ed in 1804, and 
it has from the 
first made itself 
felt in the pro- 
motion of the 
interests of 
manufacturers 
of bicycles and 
kindred indus- 
tries, the enact- 
ment of laws 
for better roads, 
and the popularizing of cycling as a sport 
under safe and attractive conditions. The 
president of the Board of Trade last year was 
Mr. A. G. Spalding, of Spalding & Brothers, of 
New York and Chicago, who has been fore- 
most in 
thing connect- 
ed with this in- 
terest and its 
development to 
its present pro- 
portions, and 
who is widely 
known from the 
wheel that bears 
his name, Mr. 
R. Philip Gor- 
mully, of Chi- 
cago, first vice- 
president of the board, has also been actively 
identified with the industry, and will probably 
be chosen, in the order of promotion, to the 
presidency at the annual meeting in this city. 
In all there were some three hundred and 
fifty exhibitors at the show, and, large as the 
Garden is, it was not as spacious as the manu- 
facturers would have been glad to have it. By 
direction of Mr. Spalding, suitable souvenirs, 
some of which were peculiarly tasty, were pre- 


sented to all visitors of the exhibition. 
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73 
People Talked About. 


=THE outcome of England’s complications in 
Venezuela and of Dr. Jameson’s aggressions in 
South Africa is of greater moment to Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, than to any other man in England, for if 
satisfactory to English patriotism and prestige 
it makes the colonial secretary the heir to a 
premiership. Mr. Chamberlain will be sixty 
years old next July, and he is said to look fifteen 
years younger. He has been in public life since 
1868, and in Parliament since 1876. In‘personal 
appearance he is tall, straight, well-groomed, 
and ruddy, and as an orator he is easy,/i1 onical, 
and convincing, but wholly devoid of rhetor- 
ical flourish. He has been violently hated, and 
he has amazed even his friends by his careless 
self-possession on the platform while addressing 
an audience that was showering every insult 
upon him. 

= During the brief but lively war seare over 
the question of the Venezuelan boundary it was 
observable that the London newspapers gave 
great attention to everything that Edison was 
reported to have said concerning the prospect 
of a conflict. His schemes for the defense of 
New York, and his projects, some ‘of them 
seemingly chimerical, for annihilating a hostile 
fleet, were commented on at length and re- 
garded with interest, for in many respects the 
Wizard of Menlo Park is to Englishmen the 
greatest American of the day. The English 
have no man to match him, and there is much 
of the romantic to them in his personality— 
especially in his plain way of delving along 
from morning till night in the grime’and dirt 
of his laboratory. 

= Although the race of celebrated dandies is 
well-nigh extinct in Europe, it is odd that sur- 
vivals of foppery should be found in two men 
of whom it would be considered least charac- 
teristic—in Ibsen, the merciless mentor of other 
people’s failings, and in Crispi, the aging 
prime minister of Italy. Ibsen’s weakness for 
the frivolities of fashion is well known ; Crispi, 
it is alleged, devotes the care and attention of 
a young beau to th> niceties of his toilet. He 
is likewise fond of the dainties of the table, 
though sparing of wine and not a smoker. But 
with all that, he is up from six in the morning 
till late at night, accomplishes an enormous 
amount of work, and has the reputation, out- 
side of politics, of being a fine classical scholar. 

=Genius has rarely had a more uncouth 
abode than in Paul Verlaine, the French poet, 
whose death is mourned by the syimbolists. 
His face was that of a Russian serf—coarse, 
flat, with shifty eyes and lines of brutality 
and licentiousness. He was credited with near- 
ly every crime in the calendar, and he was 
careless of the physical decencies of life as well 
as the moral, yet some of his verses were 
spiritually exquisite. Verlaine’s -friends were 
fond of comparing bim with Villon, the Medi- 
zval scoundrel poet whom Stevenson popular- 
ized, but the comparison was rather discredit- 
able to Villon. Singularly enough it is a wo- 
man who has given English-speaking people 
their best translation of Verlaine’s verse. 

=Mr. Remsen Crawford, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, who has been appointed as press 
agent of the Plant railway and steamship sys- 
tem, is peculiarly equipped for that position, 
and his selection is another proof of Mr. Plant’s 
business sagacity. Mr. Crawford is not only a 
graceful writer and a thorough gentleman in 
the best sense of the word, but he possesses a 
wide and valuable acquaintance with railroad 
men and is thoroughly informed as to the 
relation which railways sustain to the public 
prosperity, and he will, no doubt, prove a 
valuable coadjutor to General Passenger Agent 
Wrenn in the development of the Plant sys- 
tem and the large area of territory covered 
by it. 

= More evidence of the prodigious amount of 
literary labor Mr. Gladstone has been able to 
accomplish in the course of his busy political 
career is to be found in the three-volume edition 
of Bishop Butler’s works, soon to be published 
by the Clarendon Press. Two volumes will 
comprise the text, with notes of length and 
abundance by Mr. Gladstone, and the third is 
devoted wholly to essays by the ex-premier on 
subjects germane to the text. 

Mademoiselle Augusta Holmes, whose songs 
have made her famous even on this side of the 
water, and who has accomplished the unusual 
feat, for a woman, of composing a successful 
Parisienne by adoption. She is of 
Irish descent, and is a young woman of unusual 
beauty—tall, blonde, and statuesque. For five 
or six years, since her songs first began to be 
appreciated, she has been a pet of fashionable 
society in Paris. 

=According to an American traveler fresh 
from a summer in Holland, Lottie Collins has 
stamped the impress of her ‘** Ta-ra-ra Boom-de- 
aye” so firmly there that the street venders 
chant their wares to this once-popular tune. At 
Zaandam, while the Kermess was being held, 
‘* Daisy” was in the air night and day, in tune 
and out, to @ wearisome Uegivs 
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CARTOON PUBLISHED IN ‘* LESLIE'S WEEKLY” AT THE TIME OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S DEATH. 


‘IN MEMORIAM.” 


THE LATE BERNHARD GILLAM AND HIS WORK.—{Sex Epiroriau PaGE.) 
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A VIEW ON THE HARLEM MERE. PREPARING FOR THE SPORTY. 


WINTER SPORTS IN NEW YORK—SKATING IN CENTRAL PARK.—PxHoroGrapus sy J. C, HEMMENT.--[SEE PaGE 76.) 
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SUSAN B. 


So interwoven are the lives of Mrs. Stanton 
‘and Miss Anthony that a word of one seems to 
require a word of the other, Miss Anthony 
was not one of the women who called the first 
woman’s rights convention ; in fact, when she 
heard of it she laughed. She did not feel mor- 
tified, as most women have when the subject has 
first been brought to their notice, because she 
was born of Quaker parents—Hicksite Quakers, 
too—and they early taught their children to 
think for themselves, to discuss what they 
learned, and to laugh at nothing till they had 
fully investigated. Miss Anthony was teaching 
away from home when this first convention was 
called, and when she returned home found her 
family had been to a succeeding convention at 

vochester, and had approved. She soon became 
converted. All through her life, no matter 





MISS ANTHONY AT THIRTY-SIX YEARS, 


what has befallen her of ridicule, she has en- 
joyed the steadfast sympathy aid confidence of 
her own home. Her father was a successful 
manufacturer of cotton goods, and there was no 
need of his daughters supporting themselves, 
but he believed that everybody, man or wo- 
man, should have a business upon which he or 
she could depend, if necessary, and thus it was 
that Miss Anthony became a school-mistress. 
Pending the discussion of the early woman’s- 
property-right bills, Miss Anthony circulated 
petitions, both civil and political, traveling 
throughout the State in all seasons, in stage- 
coaches, open wagons, or sleighs, going some- 
times from door to door on foot, at times suffer- 
ing all sorts of insults—yet none of these things 
required much more tact or patience than it did 
to amuse Mrs. Stanton’s four rollicking boys. 
It was often necessary that they should be enter- 
tained when their mother wrote, and whether 
Miss Anthony saw them from maidenly eyes, 
or whether they were the liveliest, most daring, 
fun-making boys, the writer does not know. At 
any rate, they were fond of her, and have con- 
sidered her a second mother. Mrs. Stanton says, 
in her reminiscences : ‘* It is often said by those 
who know Miss Anthony best that she has been 
my good angel, always pushing and guiding me 
to work ; that but for her pertinacity I chould 
never have accomplished the little I have ; and 
on the other hand, it has been said that I forged 
the thunderbolts and she fired them. Perhaps 
all this is in a measure true. With the cares of 
a large family I might in time, like too many 
women, have become wholly absorbed in a nar- 
row family selfishness, had not my friend been 
continually exploring new fields for missionary 
labors. Her description of a body of men on 
any platform, complacently deciding questions 
in which woman had an equal interest without 
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ran equal voice, readily roused me to a determi- 
nation to throw a tire-brand in the midst of 
their assembly. Thus, whenever I saw that 
stately Quaker girl coming across my lawn I 
knew that some happy convocation of the sons 
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ANTHONY. 


of Adam was to be set by the ears by one of our 
appeals or resolutions.” 

Miss Anthony was born at South Adams, 
Massachusetts, in 1820. Her strongest charac- 
teristic is her courage. When she was twenty- 
six the Sons of Temperance invited the Daugh- 
ters of Temperance to send delegates to a con- 
vention at Albany, and when they were in 
convention the sous would not allow the daugh 
ters to talk. Under Miss Anthony’s guidance 
half a dozen women left the hall, determining 
to get up a woman’s temperance meeting, which 
they did. It was a success, and from it origi 
nated the Women’s New York State Temper 
ance Society. She called this her first rebellion, 
and she has never been afraid, from that day to 
this, to rebel against an injustice or to try to 
alleviate a wrong. 

There is hardly a State in the Union where 
Miss Anthony has not worked. Twice in her 
life during a campaign she has spoken in the 
sixty counties in New York. This last year she 
made a tour of the West, speaking as she went, 
and ending with a month’s work in California. 
She seems to have wholly forgotten herself, and 
to always be aware of womankird. The Inter- 
national Council of Women was her idea, al- 
though she always is willing it should be at- 
tributed to others. 

At the Centennial she was mortified beyond 
expression at the part women occupied, and re- 
solved never to let such a thing happen again. 
When the World’s Fair was being planned Miss 
Authony was at Washington. She invited the 
wives and daughters of official men to met at 
the Riggs House to consider the question of 
women at the fair, and for fear her radical 
views would hinder the progress of affairs she 
did not present herself, but walked about her 
room anxiously awaiting the result. The wo- 
men organized, but before they could take any 
action the bill came up in Congress. Miss An- 
thony, seeing the time was short, drew peti- 
tions and circulated them herself or by friends, 
and in the few hours the names of seventy-nine 
wives and daughters of Supreme-court judges, 
Senators, and Representatives were affixed to 
the petitions, and thus the amendment provid- 
ing for the appointment of women on the com- 
mission was passed. Although Miss Anthony 
was the originator, she never refers to her part 
in it, and if she is asked she says, ‘‘ No matter 
how it started, so it did start.” 

There probably never was a leader more be- 
loved by young workers than Miss Anthony. 
She has a sad 
and rather 
stern manner 
to strangers, 
but she is 
‘one of the 
girls.” She 
has the qual- 
ity of develop- 
ing young wo- 
men. She has 
faith in them 
and never 
seems to doubt 
their ability 
to do any 
branch of work. She looks about a new com- 
munity, spies a young woman, gives her a task, 
and ten chances to one the young woman is suc- 
cessful. All young women love her. At con- 
ventions they sit in the audience ready to cry at 
anything pathetic, and ready to laugh at her 
humor. At a Washington convention a few 
years ago, in one‘of the pathetic parts of her 
lecture she mixed her simile, and instead of 
saying, ‘‘ plucked a leaf from her laurel crown,” 
said, ‘‘ plucked a feather from her laurel 
crown.” It sounded so funny that the young 
women delegates all laughed, and she stopped 
and said, ‘*‘ What have I said wrong, girls 7?’ And 
when told, laughed herself, picked up her thread 
and wenton. At another convention she con- 
vulsed the girls by saying, as she was about to 
introduce Rev. Anna H. Shaw, ‘‘I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you a real minister. 
You know people have complained heretofore 
that too many of our ministers were not ortho- 
dox, but this is a real Methodist minister, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, and besides being a minister 
she is my right bower.” Everybody laughed, 
and Miss Anthony said, “‘ Girls, what is the 
matter?’ And when Miss Shaw explained to 
the audience that Miss Anthony did not know 
one card from another the joke was ‘‘on ” Miss 
Shaw. Mrs, Stanton and the women older than 
Miss Anthony depend upon her; those of her 
own age and younger look to her for advice and 
with sisterly fondness, while the young women, 
the new women, worship her. Among them, 
from Maine to California, she is known as 
“Aunt Susan.” In a recent speech at Ashta- 
bula she said; ‘‘ No woman has a right to die 

we 


till she bas done something for womankind, 
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and a woman about twenty years old, a mem- 
ber of the convention, replied a We, as young 
women, have no right to let Aunt Susan die till 
she sees the fulfillment of her desires.” 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


Present Condition of 
Our Coast=Defenses. 


IF it be of no other benefit to the country, the 
Venezuelan incident, it is hoped, will bring the 
people to a realizing sense of the danger to 
which we are exposed by the defenseless c¢ mdi- 
tion of our coasts. The differences of the past 
few years, the quarrel with Germany over Sa- 
moa, the strained relations with Italy brought 
about by the murder of her subjects by a mob 
in New Orleans, the /tafa affair, the firing on 
the Allianca, the Behring Sea difficulty, have 
all been settled amicably. But the Venezuelan 
question is quite another story. If England 
abides by the position laid down in Lord Salis- 
bury’s note to the British minister we must be 
prepared to retire, as gracefully as the circum- 
stances will permit, from our bold stand on the 
Monroe doctrine, or else ‘* resist by every means 
in our power” the attack that will be made 
upon our coasts immediately after our declara- 
tion of war. Are we prepared for this resist- 
ance? From a military standpoint the answer 
is so plain that to enlarge upon it seems like en- 
tering upon a mathematical demonstration that 
two and two make four. When one thinks of 
the rich cities lying stark and unprotected on 
our coasts, and of the great navy of England 
ready at a moment’s notice to batter them into 
heaps of brick-dust, one is forced to believe that 
the people at large have not the slightest idea 
of the true condition of our coast-defenses. 

The United States has three thousand miles of 
territory along the Atlantic and Gulf borders, 
and fifteen hundred miles more on the Pacific 
Ocean. To defend the cities along this immense 
coast -line we need high-power seacoast guns 
and mortars, submarine mines, rapid-fire and 
machine guns, coast-defense vessels, and tor- 
pedo-boats. Of these the guns and mortars are 
the most important ; they cannot be impro- 
vised, and they take longest to construct. A 
brief inventory of what we possess in the way 
of seacoast guns and mortars will serve to show 
how far we are prepared to properly defend our 
coasts. 

The system of guns adopted for our service 
by the board of officers convened for that pur- 
pose in 1886 includes breech-loading steel rifles 
of 16, 12, 10, and 8-inch calibre. They are 
manufactured at the Watervliet arsenal or by 
private contract. The 16-inch gun fires a pro- 
jectile weighing two thousand pounds, the ef- 
fect of which upon striking a man-of-war has 
been compared by General Abbott to the blow 
that would be delivered by Cleopatra’s Needle 
falling from the top of Trinity Church steeple. 
While their great size and weight prevent the 
naval constructor from mounting them on 
board ship, the engineer has the broad bosom of 
Mother Earth to support as many as Congress 
will provide. They are very costly luxuries, 
however, and must not be put out of the fight 
by a chance blow ; so they are mounted in 
chilled-iron turrets, from behind whose walls 
they can pierce any side-armor afloat. The 
scheme for the defense of eighteen principal 
ports calls for thirty-two of these guns, fourteen 
of which are to be mounted in New York har- 
bor. At present we have no turrets, no guns 
of this calibre, and no facilities for making 
them. 

The 12-inch steel rifle throws a projectile 
weighing one thousand pounds to a maximum 
range of nine miles. The deadly effect of a 
shell from this gun can scarcely be imagined. 
Commander McGiffen, in his account of the 
fight between the Chinese and Japanese fleets 
off the Yalu River, tells how a 12.2-inch shell, 
loaded with ninety pounds of powder, landed 
on the deck of the Japanese flag-ship, and when 
the smoke cleared away a 13-inch Caciel gun 
lay wrecked on its carriage, surrounded by for- 
ty-nine dead and over fifty wounded. At pres 
ent we have on hand eleven of these 12-inch 
guns, two of which are mounted at New York 
and one at San Francisco. One hundred and 
eighty-six are required for the protection of the 
eighteen ports, New York alone requiring fifty- 
five. 

The réle of piercing the unarmored parts of 
ships and of attacking the personnel is assigned 
to the 10- and 8-inch breech-loading rifles. The 
former throws a shell weighing five fundted 
and seventy-five pounds, and the latter one 
three hundred pounds in weight. The accuracy 
of these high-power guns may be realized from 
the fact that an 8-inch rifle, at a range of one 
mile, placed five shots within a rectangle 20 by 
21 inches; and at a range of one and three-quar- 
ters miles six shots landed within a rectangle 114 
by 4 feet. One hundred and forty-eight 10- 
inch and eighty-two 8-inch rifles are called for 
in the report of the Endicott board. We have 
on hand thirty-three of the former and fifty- 
vue of te latier calibre 
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A serious problem in coast-defense is the pro- 
tection of the cannoneers against the storm of 
projectiles that wiil be poured upon them from 
the enemy’s rapid-fire guns. This problem is 
solved in various ways. The 12-inch rifles are 
mounted on gun-lifts, an arrangement by which 
both gun and platforni are lowered behind the 
parapet by hydraulic power during the opera- 
tion of loading and aiming, to be raised again 
in position when ready for firing. These guns 
may also be mounted in masonry casemates 
faced with armor ; but the limited field of fire 
obtained by this style of mounting forms a 
great objection to its general adoption. In the 
disappearing carriage the gun is revolved into 
its loading position by the recoil, raising at the 
same time a set of counterpoise weights ; when 
the gun is ready for firing, these weights are re- 
leased and the piece is brought back to its firing 
position. The types adopted in our service are 
the Gordon, the Buffington - Crozier, and the 
Pneumatic. The 10-inch wire-wound gun, 
mounted on a Buffington-Crozier carriage, has 
been fired ten times in fourteen minutes and 
thirty-two seconds—a wonderful performance 
when we remember that the gun weighs thirty 
tons, while the cartridge and projectile to be 
handled in the loading weigh two hundred and 
forty and five hundred and seventy-five pounds 
respectively. In the pneumatic carriage the 
recoil is taken up and sufficient energy stored 
to raise the piece again, ready for firing, by a 
pneumatic cylinder placed underneath the gun, 
while the operations of loading, elevating, and 
traversing are done by pneumatic power. The 
cannoneers at the 8-inch guns will have to take 
their chances with a barbette mounting, in 
which there is no protection afforded. By 
placing the guns on sites two hundred feet 
above sea-level the men serving the pieces will 
be reasonably free from the annoying attentions 
of the enemy, since he cannot elevate his pieces 
high enough to reach with destructive effect a 
battery so mounted. Of course it would be 
best to thoroughly protect all classes of guns, 
but in the defense of forty-five hundred miles 
of seacoast the dollar enters as a large factor 
in the problem, and the artilleryman will have 
to take the ordinary chances of war. 

The 12-inch breech-loading steel mortar ~w iil 
prove a cheap, and at the same time most ef- 
fective, adjunct in our system of defense. They 
are to be assembled in groups of sixteen and 
mounted in pits deep enough to be out of range 
of the curved fire from the enemy’s ships. 
When we remember that there will be no 
smoke to indicate their position, and that the 
enemy cannot employ vertical fire against 
them, the service of the mortar may safely be 
recommended to those who are most anxious to 
emerge from a fight with a whole skin. The 
role of these mortars is to prevent ships from 
anchoring to obtain New York, Boston, and 
San Francisco. 

In his report for 1895 the Secretary of War es- 
timates that if the appropriations for seacoast 
defenses continue to be made at the same rate 
as during the past seven years our seaboard 
cities will be properly defended in the course of 
seventy years. If we declare war against Eng- 
land we may consider ourselves fortunate if, in 
order to improvise our puny defenses, we are 
allowed seventy days. JoHn E. McManon. 


Skating in Central Park. 


THE announcement that ‘‘ the red ball is up 
in Central Park is sure to awaken the liveliest 


” 


enthusiasm among the lovers of skating. They 
flock in crowds to the ** skate-houses,” where, in 
front of huge red-hot stoves and counters laden 
with sandwiches and pies and cofee-uriis and 
cider-kegs, they clamp on their skates. Or, if 
the weather is not too cold, many prefer the in- 
vigorating air outside, and sit on the banks or 
the benches while adjusting the steel runners. 
This, however, is almost exclusively a mascu- 
line occupation; the young woman sits in 
queenly fashion on a bench while the gallant 
youth who attends her kneels at her feet as he 
fastens her skates. Then they glide out upon 
the glistening ice, which stretches away invit- 
ingly in front, and is bounded by low hills and 
woods and trees which come down to the edge 
of the lake and stand out gaunt and bare 
against the white background of snow. The 
sport does not end with the day’s decline. Far 
into the night, when the black trees look down 
upon the ice like grim spectres, and even the 
white hills seem to sleep, merry shouts and gay 
laughter and the whir of steel on the ice ring 
out upon the air. 

There is a great lake in Central Park, a 
smaller one in the upper portion, called the 
Harlem Mere, and a tiny one upon which, in 
summer, the boys sail miniature boats. In the 
winter this very small lake is the curlers’ haunt. 
Here they assemble—doughty old Scotchmen 
--with their curling ‘‘stanes” and brooms, 
and here for long hours they send the stones 
whizzing over the ice and keep the brooms 
going frantically in front of them, so that not 
the slightest obstacle will interfere with the 


Of 
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The curlers 
play the game with almost as much solemnity as 


triumphal progress of the ‘‘ stanes. 


Hendrick Hudson and his men played ninepins 
in the Catskill Mountains on the fateful day 
when Rip Van Winkle encountered them. The 
Scot’s enthusiasm for the good game of his 
youth and native land is of a quiet but intense 
kind that knows no wavering. Every curler 
has felt in his heart an echo to the sentiment of 
the stanza of an old curling song : 

**Hae ye trouble ? 
Are ye pinched wi’ worldly care ? 


Hae ye sorrow 


Spin the curling stane to morrow, 
And they'll try ye never mair.” 


AMATEUR ATHLETICS 


eC FrX > 
Wer 
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A Great College 
Boat=Race. 


Ir has been finally settled that Yale will not 
row a match race with an English university 
crew this year. A date could not be agreed 
upon during the summer months, and it was 
found simply out of the question for Yale oars- 
meu to go to England in March and row the 
winner of the Oxford- Cambridge race. In 
consequence, look for the announce- 
ment at any time now of a race having been 
arranged with the Columbia College crew, and 
to be rowed, probably, over the Poughkeepsie 


we may 


course, prior to the quadrangular race recently 
arranged between Columbia, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cornell. 

This latter race will be decided the latter part 
of June, and the distance will be four miles. 
Unquestionably Yale would like to make it a 
five-cornered affair, but no one believes that 
Harvard would for one moment agree to her 
entry. But with Yale out of it the contest can 
hardly fail to arouse as great iuterest, as it will 
surely attract more people than ever before at- 
tended a college boat-race. Just what Harvard 
can do with her rejuvenated old friend Colum- 
bia and the oarsmen who hail from Ithaca, will 
be cause sufficient to justify interesting specu- 
lation, and her opponents will leave no stone un- 
turned to show their superiority in rowing mat- 
ters over the sons of the great Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Cornell in particular will take satisfaction in 
lowering the crimson colors, for such a result 
will tend to give strength to their claim of 
equality with Yale in aquatics. 


INTERFERENCE OF GRADUATE ADVISERS. 

It is freely asserted by the student body of 
Harvard that it was through the undue influ- 
ence of society affiliations and family pulls that 
James Dean received the lection of captain of 
While David 
Scannel was the choice unquestionably of the 
university and of a majority of the members of 
the 1895 team, and, despite extensive electioneer- 


the base-ball nine of this year. 


ing, received with Dean an equal number of 
votes, the graduate advisers stepped in, and by 
advocating Dean’s captaincy, left Scannel no 
choice other than to withdraw. 

In the past Harvard teams have been handi- 
capped by this meddling policy on the part of 
graduate advisers, and it may be put down as 
a surety that just so long as politics enter into 
Harvard athletics, just so long will she fail to 
realize her greatest opportunities, 

Last year Scannel was a mainstay of the Har- 
vard team. It is questionable if he can put the 
right sort of heart in his work this season, and 
so failing, the work of the team as a unit is 
likely to suffer. 

It is the belief of many college men of ripe 
years and experience in athletic matters that the 
undergraduate at this time in college athletic 
history is being interfered with altogether too 
much by graduate advisers. Not that the back- 
ing of older heads is not essential when per- 
plexing intercollege questions arise, but the 
backing should be limited, and act more as a re- 
straining influence, thus permitting the under- 
graduate to do alittle thinking for himself, and 
learn to act for himself as his own judgment 
dictates. f 

If a body of undergraduates is incapable of 
managing in the main its affairs without assist- 
ance, then athletic contests should be given up. 
Athletic contests have other aims than the mere 
lustre which victory brings, and not the least 
of these is the teaching of self-reliance. 

On this point Professor Richards, of Yale, in 
speaking of the athletic policies of Harvard and 
Yale, says that, while the athletics of Harvard 
are managed by the students with the advice 
of the faculty, Yale athletics are managed by 
the students without the advice of the faculty. 
In advocating the Yale system, Professor Rich- 
ards remarks with great good sense: ** As to 
results of these two policies, it is not difficult to 
tell which is the better, but I do not wish to 
test this policy simply by results, I desire also 
to consider it on higher grounds, It seems to 
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me that the Harvard policy is not the right pol- 
icy in the government of young men ; that no 
father, for instance, would wish to continually 
dictate his son’s movements when he came to 
the age at which most men go to college ; thata 
good college, like a good father, would allow a 
boy a certain amount of liberty—and there can 
be no true development of the manly character 
without this. 
The Harvard policy is like keeping boys 
in leading strings, while the Yale policy is the 
best preparation for the duties of citizenship. 
By taking complete charge of the athletic in- 
terests with accompanying responsibilities, they 
are prepared to take charge of the larger inter- 
ests of later life. The necessary executive abil- 
ity to manage affairs they learn from the man- 
agement of their athletics.” 


Liberty is essential to develop- 
ment. 


Mr. HERBERT’S STATEMENT FALSE. 


The honorable secretary of the English Ama- 
teur Athletic Association, Mr. C. Herbert, is 
the last of the visiting London Athletic Club 
men who came to this country last September 
to engage the New York Athletic Club team of 
track and field stars in competition for inter- 
national honors, to write disparagingly of the 
American amateur. The following paragraph, 
clipped from Mr. Herbert’s paper, which the 
Polytechnic Harriers’ Club Gazette kindly 
printed, demands attention, from the fact that 
his position in the English world of athletics ren- 
ders what he says a sort of semi - official pro- 
nunciamento : 

“In America, after the college meetings in the 
spring, there are not half a dozen sports with open 
events until the late autumn, and then half a dozen 
more with a possible journey of one thousand miles 
for anintending competitor not actually on the spot 
where the sports are held. As the vast majority of the 
athletes of America are young men without means, it 
would be impossible for any outside competition to be 
obtained, unless a few big clubs paid the traveling ex- 
penses of their best members to these far distant 
sports, and also took care that the men they sent were 
properly trained and in the best possible condition. 
The big clubs, colleges, and others, therefore, not only 
pay the traveling and hotel bills of their representa- 
tives all over the States and Canada, but also institute 
free training tables and living accommodation for their 
best men, who are practically kept in board and lodg- 
ing by their club committees from May until Septem- 
ber ; at least that is the practice of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, the most powerful and most wealthy of all 
the American clubs. 

‘I do not mean to say that these men are paid sal- 
aries by their clubs. Indeed, these so-called amateurs 
do not appear to have any actual money pass from the 
clubs to their pockets, but when on tour to some dis- 
tant part of the continent exorbitant traveling ex- 
penses are allowed the competitors, certainly in excess 
of their actual Bona fide needs. This is the American 
system, and certainly, to our English ideas and under 
these American athletes_are not 


our amateur laws, 


amateurs.” 


Now, this statement is unqualifiedly false. 
Speaking from the knowledge which experience 
teaches, first with regard to colleges instituting 
free training tables and living accommodations 
for their best men who are practically kept in 
board and lodging several months each year, it 
may be said that a college athlete’s expenses are 
paid only to the extent that they exceed the 
amount of expense which he would otherwise 
meet in the regular university work. 

Thus a crew man or a foot-ball man who is 
accustomed to pay five dollars a week for board 
would pay that amount at the training table, 
and the difference, anywhere from two to five 
dollars weekly, would be settled by the associ- 
ation whose duty it is to provide the best board 
possible. This seems to be perfectly legitimate. 
An athlete unable to afford more than five dol- 
lars weekly for board would be unjustly treat- 
ed were he required to pay for the selected food 
of a training table. 

With the athletic clubs, and speaking for the 
New York Athletic Club in particular, when- 
ever trips are made to athletic meetings away 
from New York the captain of the team car- 
ries the purse, pays all bills, and renders full 
account and vouchers of expenses to the proper 
club authorities. The men under him do not 
have the handling of one cent, neither are they 
given a cent, nor do they have the chance to 
divert a dollar to their own use. 

In England, however, the very practices to 
which Mr. Herbert objects are of general oc- 
currence. An athlete is paid expense money 
outright to represent his club in competition, 
and in all cases it is large enough to permit him 
to pocket at least a half in payment of his serv- 
ices. This is a notorious fact, and one in the 
position of Mr. Herbert must be cognizant of it ; 
which only goes to show the extent to which 
English prejudice of Americans, and things 
American, can go. 


COMPLETE VINDICATION OF MANAGERS OF THE 
‘* DEFENDER,” 

The testimony given at the hearings of the 
special committee appointed by the New York 
Yacht Club to investigate the charges made by 
Lord Dunraven against the Defender makes 
more than five hundred pages of printed matter, 
and from beginning to end is a complete and 
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absolute vindication of Mr. Iselin, managing 
owner, and all others connected with the De- 
Sender. 

The evidence showed that Lord Dunraven’s 
accusations were based wholly on surmise ; and 
the suspicions and the misleading observations 
with which Lord Dunraven and his friend, 
Glennie, sought to impress the committee were 
refuted by facts, and statements founded on 
absolute knowledge by Captains Haff and Ter- 
ry, Messrs. Iselin, Leeds, Latham Fish and a 
host of others. 

Furthermore, an important point in Lord 
Dunraven’s testimony was flatly contradicted 
by Latham Fish, the American representative 
on Valkyrie IIT, during the first race. It was 
to the effect that Dunraven did nof request or 
insist that the America’s Cup Committee should 
take charge of the Defender until the remeasure- 
ment should take place. Lord Dunraven said 
that he so spoke to Mr. Fish the morning of the 
first race, at which time he disclosed to Mr. Fish 
his suspicions of wrong-doing aboard the De- 
Sender. 

A. Cass Canfield and Archibald Rogers, 
with corroborative evidence to sustain them, 
also riddled certain allegations of his lordship 
which had to do with the correspondence which 
passed, during the races, between the Cup Com- 
mittee and himself. 

Nat Herreshoff, the designer and builder of 
the Defender, in his testimony proved conclu- 
sively that the fraud charged was an impossibil- 
ity. He said that an additional immersion of 
four inches would have increased the load water- 
line length by thirty-two inches, and that to 
sink the Defender that much in the water would 
have required the addition of nearly thirteen 
long tons of lead. 

Mr. Herreshoff then went on to show that a 
list of only one degree would immerse her side 
amidships something over two inches. Fur- 
thermore, he said it was not possible, looking at 
the Defender broadside on, to note such a small 
list. 

This testimony was brought out by Mr. 
Choate, counsel to the committee, to show, of 
course, a possible reason for Dunraven’s ob- 
servation of the immersion of the water-pipe 
which during the official measurement was just 
at the surface of the water, and thus marked 
her load water-line at that point. ’ 


ho-TU dat o~ 


Bernhard Gillam. 


Died January 19th, 1896. 


THE buoyant spirit that could charm to 
mirth, 
The quick and blithe intelligence, are fled ; 
Where animation sparkled, grief instead 
Laments, with torch inverted to the earth. 
Rare fancies that his pencil brought to birth, 
And light of laughter o’er the world out- 
spread— 
The genius that awakened you is dead, 
And in its passing leaves a piteous dearth. 


O friend, that warm and gentle life of thine, 
Untimely ended at the year’s outsetting, 
Is an unfinished picture, grand in line, 
Though unachieved, yet fair beyond forgetting. 
This may we cherish, and its colors see 
Glow to perfection in eternity. 
HENRY TYRRELL. 





Companionship 
for Children. 


THE story of Sir Launfal is only a repetition 
of an old lesson which has been handed down 
from generation to generation since the world 
began, and yet it has not been learned. 

The charitably disposed still fling their money 
into the treasury of this or that institution, 
from which they themselves keep carefully 
aloof. This is better than doing nothing at all 
for charity, but it is a poor substitute for liv- 
ing effort. Rich men and women have so many 
agreeable ways nowadays of spending their 
time that they cannot bear the discipline of 
daily giving of themselves. Selfish fathers and 
mothers, in the same way, turn their children 
over to hirelings or pack them off to boarding- 
schools—very expensive hirelings and schools, it 
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may be—but, again, poor substitutes for the 
personality of the parents themselves, though it 
may be infinitely pleasanter for those unreck- 
oning mortals to wander around the world, see- 
ing new things and hearing sweet music, than 
to stay at home, in constant association with 
peevish or unreasonable or downright naughty 
youngsters. 

“Tsn’t it just as well,” argue these short- 
sighted parents, ‘‘ to put children into the hands 
of those who have been trained to take care of 
them, as to wear ourselves out—very likely to 
no purpose—with their whims and their tan- 
trums ?” 

Possibly in some cases itis. There are some 
parents whose absence is a benefit to their off- 
spring ; but nothing endears a true parent to 
his child like the sight of his strivings in that 
child’s behalf. An intelligent boy appreciates 
the efforts of his father and mother to bear 
with him and make him good. He will respond 
in just the way that is desired—if you will 
only give him time enough. Don’t put him out, 
or away from you, to be brought up. Remem- 
ber Poor Richard’s proverb—do for yourself if 
you would have your work well done. The ef- 
fort to set your boy a daily object-lesson will 
make you a better man, and constant association 
with him will give you a community of inter- 
est with him which will make you, before you 
know it, his most intimate and beloved friend. 

Emerson has said somewhere that we send our 
boys to the school-master, but it is the shop- 
windows along his way which educate him. 
This is only another way of putting the truth 
that whatever interests the boy most in his 
daily environment gives the strongest bent to 
his character. Why not make yourself inter- 
esting to him, and be yourself the final mould- 
ing influence upon him ?/ 

If the boy is reading a book, read it with him. 
It may not be very much of a book, but respect 
his opinion of it, and go gently about the work ” 
of correcting his ideas. If he loves a bicycle or 
a canoe, try to enjoy them with him. You can 
often get more time than you think. You some- 
times wish that you knew what he talked about 
when he is off with his companions. If you go 
with him yourself you will have a chance to 
find out. If you have strong political convic- 
tions you can easily inoculate your boy with 
them during your long rides and walks to- 
gether. No cut-and-dried set of rules will ever 
make him the sort of man that you want him to 
become ; but your own personality and the ap- 
plication to him incessantly of your own ideals 
will do the work, if anything can. 

Parents may surround their children with all 
the apparatus and all the art-treasures to be 
had ; they may hire the most highly recom- 
mended tutors and governesses for them ; but 
they should not think that they have then be- 
gun to touch the kernel of the matter. The 
child needs first and foremost his parents’ com- 
panionship — just as personal influence is far 
more potent in all ethical and educational work 
than money, or anything which money can 
buy. Your boy needs you, yourself ; and no 
substitute whom you can hire, at even the most 
exorbitant price, can begin to do for him what 
you can, if you choose. 

Kate Upson CLARK. 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the remarkable Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 
velous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair, being unable to lie down night or day 
from Asthma. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once. To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith 
in its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
porting Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, 
is sending out large trial cases of the Kola com- 
pound free to all sufferers from Asthma. Send 
them your name and address on a postal-card, 
and they will send you a large trial case by 
mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. * 
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BU#FINGTON-CROZIER DISAPPEARING CARRIAGE FOR EIGHT-INCH BREECH-LOADING 


BUFFINGTON-CROZIER DISAPPEARING CARRIAGE--LOADING POSITION STEEL kIFLE-—-FIRING POSITION. 





PNEUMATIC CARRIAGE, TEN-INCH BREECH-LOADING PIFLE—‘‘ SIRE |” TWELVE-INCH MORTAR ON ‘‘SPRING-RETUKN” CARRIAGE. 
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DEFENSELESS CONDITION OF OUR COASTS—THE SYSTEM OF GUNS ADOPTED FOR DEFENSIVE PURPOSES.—From PaorocraPHs.{SEE PAGE 76,] 
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Straight 


| 
From the Shoulder. 


You’ve been sick. 


go to pieces. 

2 You must brace up. 
There is one thing 
2 that will put you 
square on your 

feet again. 


. That’s 


Pabst........ 
Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 


x You are run down. 
‘ Must build or 
“ 
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Now Pabst Malt Extract # is an 
essence of all the concentrated nour- 
ishment and strength in barley malt 
and of quieting nerve-soothing hops é ss 
q in combination. The food part of Br | | ee 
¥ it gives you strength, .% braces you, | 
gives you vim, vitality, life, while if 
you are nervous, the hops quiet you 
down, give you a calm mind, and if 
taken just before you go to bed, will 
ut you to sleep % as sound as a top. 
e don’t like to tempt you, but you 
can read on a little further if you 
want to..% It is as palatable as it can 
be, not sweet and sticky. #* There is 
no one recovering from any disease 
who will not find it a splendid appe- 
tizer, * giving nourishment; and no 
one is so delicate that it will be dis- 
agreeable. .* If your wife doesn’t feel 
just right, go to the drug store and 
et a bottle for a quarter, and if she 
ikes it, buy a whole dozen, because 
it’s cheaper that way —$2.50—and 
after she’s taken that, % you won’t 
have to buy any spring medicine. If 
you’vea baby at home, after mamma 
takesit a while, baby will have plenty 
tocat. * * FH Ft Ut Ut 
We've had our turn, now it’s your 
turn & FF KKK SKS 
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MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS 
DABST HAS MADE IT SO. 
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AND HIS STAFF.—Illustrated London News. LIFE IN THE TRANSVAAL—‘‘ HIGH ” "CHANGE ON THE JOHANNESBURG STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Illustrated London News. 


MR, ALFRED AUSTIN, THE NEW POET*+LAURKEATE, J ED BURGHERS CALLED OUT FOR ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE CECIL J. RHODES, LATE PREMIER OF CAPK 
dust, London News, TRANSVAAL.—London Graphic, COLONY, Londen Graphic 
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FIFTY- FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 3, 1895. 


ASSETS. 








Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531.25) owned...... eas r ' pes = ee oe a $107,199,824.52 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens................000...06. aie ee a peau nietoe Meee von PT Ae OP eT ee 32,712,480.03 
ee a sels stn seca en se pane PRE ahs aL SOMATA oie oF i sie susGayde” shsovaceceaees 
Net Premiums in course of collection PO ee Ow eR CP ee mS ne A ea Wie Oe RR! 4,854,587.95 
Cit Oe Smaak cee Fv G -eee: EE ian sds Ss vecis st heen A ene es cscs oceans bbe 6,144,943.88 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve ——— thereon in Liabilities, $9,800,000)....000000000cc 4, en 867. = 
BM Bi TE I ia ioe Sida ees gtik esc ee ee he ssi ice eld a edd PEARS IN et ai 1,302,836.5¢ 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $2,191,7 r 48. 00) Sits dias sin vas auieeaeiale iin Memes Ree ee ae oe 1787 patie 
Total Assets................ sddkcd sede Aan ean LOR eer Pee ORR Ee Re nt aes .....$174,791,0900.54 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department.........0.0.00.00000cccceee cccee cececee eters veces $147,740,656.00 


Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company........ 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presente ed. 


Gir cae 1,200,000,00 
piduamae en canara 1,356,412.95 








Premiums paid in advance........ ........... peciacsPen naan eae 5 Peet dassiea came: opcode Sone Oh Ae  Abiaicaee bite 137,881.61 
Unpakd Divatesiels mint CIRCE ....5 650. oe cececscescssiccssateces ee eS ay Ae ee. in Re ee ahaa 130,336.74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in inst: ments... cece eeee- Pare Ta Pere oun Wee” ear eee oi Bvietthc clean 188,025.35 
Pe, Bids. Seah bree ennc RE ee ee .... $150,753,312.65 

Total Surplus to Policy= holders (per Certificate New rY ork State Insurance Depattee "ae 24,038,677.89 

6 IRE, AEE Tee ies tba ar 5 ds eet ana ae te CARRE Rn gee $174,791,900.54 





INCOME —1895. 


ees ) ° e . f . a Te ~ O89 92 ~ > ¢ I= oO 
I oF ae : beac tudes itn MaRS “a, dadlgtc consul iaded nas yt cae 9 58.4§ 
New Premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934.51) $ 6,201,658.49 




















i ceeeeaemen, RS > 38 58 Se Cs LN et ee hd Aen ta Maeda sn aipedlies ies Scouseeeenl 24,117,092.96 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fund, $: 1 000 00). slide. ‘cdnigadeney vefiede Cea aee eS ig. ck teeeeieaari ot oe 7.573,514.11 
Total taceitie.................. 5 vedet aetine sade ma ed abial Dklodes bales tock ....$37,892,205.56 
DISBURSEMENTS- 1895. 
Death Claims........ eee sd veshdauniseolece Rese seein dase Ata eae ae fer os saa i ea ¢8,677,033.24 
Endowments Pe RATS OEE Nae ee oe fet RO ae ae ee ae  ciasiemacne ane . 2,072,445.07 
Dividends and other pa ayments to Balin y- hol a, Ee eT Poe AB. Ay Meh Pelt pe te as .... 6,044,053.63 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Me dical Fees, and Adve St ee eee | oe ... 7,869,523.94 
Total Disbursements. ........ SER Ea aE RS PN Be inci Setar Aelia ae aan Se 524,663, 055.88 
Excess of Income........... sensadetteiens ne Re Seer: re ek ee 13,229,209 68 
Total... peer | SU ae iehadctecen ines s o> es 357. 892,205.56 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number Amount. 
en Be Be ee CT TTT LET ECR TET eee ee eee re 262,246 $771,837,770 
ns Cea a say 6 ven kh Ka ke be ow aw ude ee die iets ths ee ei atedénne 53,943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, ME Bee eee a bie be es ee ee oe 6901 8,507,762 

p PSPS TPR RELATE TT TTT eee TTL OTT re ee ee 310,880 907,838 087 
ee i le pea Sa rk SURE va Gia bea bah s dik 650%, SNCS cae ON redauin ke Sac es oC 39,187 108,810,758 
ne eS, OU 0. os! bn bien bo 6 Aad epiecalve pine Blame DE lee eee < Sele aaa fue ee ele 277,003 799,027,320 

SS err rere t beruech iar iuuldste dees ae Fond eek Oe ‘pt dha woah awk < oiee oa 27,180,5 
ee Se isd Faas nay Kes ¥ 4 aKa Soo oie Be Ode 5K a oa 4 08 oO Oe hada wees ened eee ee 8,254 ei ey 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATH OF NEW YORE, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


Albany, January 11th, 1896. 
I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, 
in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of 
the said Company, outstanding on the 3lst day of December, 1895, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net 
value thereof, on the said 3lst day of "ecember, 1895, to be 


$147,740,656.00. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1895, filed in this Department, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 
$24,038,677.89, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$174,791,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other Liabilities, 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


ee JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance, 
L. & 












National Schools 
in Manitoba. 


THERE is no room for doubt as to the purpose 
of the Manitobans to maintain their position on 
the school issue. In the recent elections the 
Greenaway candidates, who stood for the right 
of the province to make its own educational 
laws, were elected in a large majority of the 
constituencies, the vote in some cases being two 
to one in their favor. All told, the opposition 
have but eight members against thirty-one who 
support the Greenaway policy. 

The issue upon which the elections turned has 
been for yearsa troublesome factor in Dominion 
politics. In 1890 a law was passed by the Pro- 
vincial Legislature of Manitoba abolishing State 
aid to Roman Catholic Schools and establish- 
ing a system of national schools. The Catholics 
appealed to the courts to have this act set aside, 
but were worsted in every instance until last 
year, when the Imperial Privy Council, in 
London, decided that the Roman Catholics had 
a grievance and that the Dominion Parliament 
at Ottawa must restore separate schools. An 
order to that effect was addressed to the Green- 
away government, but the premier,; confident 
of the strength of his position, positively refused 
to obey, the refusal being repeated with still 
greater emphasis when a second mandate was 
senthim. Then, anticipating any further action 
of the Dominion authorities, he appealed to the 
people for a fresh affirmation of their views, and 
this they have now given in an unqualified in- 
dorsement of his position and policy. 

What will the Dominion Government do in 

( Continued on page 83.) 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre, Geneva, Ithaca, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict- 
uresque Lehigh, Wyoming, and Susquehanna val- 
leys ? 

Have you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad's 
dining-car service The appointments are elegant ; 
every dish is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is d la carte, you only paying for what you 
order. 


IF any persons still doubt the superiority of the Soh- 
mer Piano let them try for themselves and be con- 
vinced. not only that the Sohmer is the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best. 





Use Angostura Bitters to stimulate the appetite and 
keep the digestive organs in order. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


laws been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


iF any young, old or middle-aged man, euffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor. or weakness 
trom errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It ig 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself, just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 

to do. Address E. H. Hun@erForpD, Box A. 81, 
Albion, Michigan. 





BY 
NS BREWING CO. BROOKL YN, 
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(Uticura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, humili- 
ating humours of the Skin and Blood. 


Sold throughout the world, and niin by English and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British depot: 

NEWBERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London, PoTTsR 
Drve AND CHEM. CorRR,, Sole li Boston, U. 8. A. 


000 


Ask the mothers 
who have used this 
soap they will tell 
you it’s best for the 



























soft, 

deli. GONSTANTINE’S 
S80 PINE TAR SOAP 
. (Persian Healing) 
baby—and as for 

the complexion of 


adults, delightful 
for the face, neck 
and arms. 

Sold by druggists. 


0000 





(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


«¢ When we drink it, we sing, are 
gay, we love, dream of the future, 
of glory, of the infinite; in fact, 
nothing can be better than Vin 


Mariani.” — 
MOUNET SULLY. 


At Drucetsts & Fancy Grocers. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MAB ANI & CO., 


41 Boulevard Haussmann. 62 West 15th St., 
: 239 Oxford Street. 


Avorp SupstirvTions. 


Panis New Yor. 


Lonpon 





From Maker to Wearer. 


‘This is the Shoe 
that Bliss makes.”’ 






One Price. 
100 Styles. 
Tabasco Toe, the nar- 


Jrowest made. Calf, Patent 
Calf and Russia Calf. 


$3.50 


A LC.Bliss & Co. 


Boston ; 115 and 117 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 


STORES: 109 pomuer -. 
Nassau St.. New York ; 1347 Broadway, New 
York ; 291 Broadway, New York; 357 Fulton 
st., Brooklyn ; 1305 ? St., N. W., Washington ; 


69 Fifth Ave., Fitwebure, Pa.; 78 Dorrance St., 
Providence ; 219 Baltimore St., Baltimore ; 
119 Nort. “cin = Brockton ; 103 Dearborn 


St., and cor. Dearborn 
Chicago. 


Factory. Brockton, Mass. 


and Washi ngton Sts., 








Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, New York. 


Orders for securities executed for investment or 
on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 


A general brokerage business transacted. 
Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 
Daily market report on application. 








LEGAL NOTICES. 
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ATTENTION [S CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE “ CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
30th day of December, 189%, and continuing therein, con 
secutively, for nine (9) days thereafter, of the c onfirma 
tion by the Board of Revision and Correction of Assess- 
ments, of the following assessments in the several wards 
herein designated : 


FIRST WARD.— BROAD ST. OUTLET SEWER, 
under Pier No. 5, East River. BROADWAY FLAGGING 
AND CURBING, in front of street Nos. 5to 11, in 
clusive. 

THIRD WARD.—VESEY ST. BASIN, on the corner 
of Greenwich St.; also, BASIN on the corner of Fulton 
and Greenwich Sts. BARCLAY ST. AND VESEY ST. 
CROSSW ALEKS at Church St. 


SIXTH WARD.—ELM ST. SEWER, between Catha- 
rine Lane and Leonard St. ; also SEWER in LEONARD 
ST., between Elm St. and Broadway. 


SEVENTH WARD.—RUTGERS SLIP PAVING, be- 
tween Cherry and South Sts. (so far as] the same is 
within the limits of yraats of land under water), and 
LAYING CROSSWALKS 


, NINTH W ARD.—GREEN WICH STREET FLAGGING 
{D CURBING, northwest corner of Perry Street. 


TENTH WARD. THIRD STREET SEWER 
‘ST, between East River and Avenue A. AVENUE 
/ER, between Tenth and Thirteenth Sts., and 
IN TWELFTH STREET, between Avenue D 
Dock Street. 


TWELFTH WARD.—LEXINGTON AVENUE FENC- 
ING, between 9th Street and 98th Street, and on NORTH 
SIDE OF 97TH STREET and on SOUTH SIDE OF 98TH 
STRE SET west of Lexington Avenue. MADISON AVE- 

NUE FLAGGING any CU Whe between 116th and 
liith Streets. 5TH AVENUE FLAGGING AND CURB- 
ING, between 128th 4 eth Stre ets, and on 129th Street, 
between 5th and Lenox Avenues. 7TH AVEN UE FLAG- 
GING, between 41st and 143d streets. 1 AVENUE 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, west side, between 149th 
and 153d Streets. 8TH AVENUE BASINS, north of 155th 
Street. AMSTER DAM AVENUE SEWER, west side 
between 173d and 180th Streets, and SEWERS in 17TH 
STREET, between Wadsworth and Amsterdam Ave- 
nues with CURVES at 11TH AVENUE. ST. NIC HOLAS 
AVENUE SEWER, be twe en 14st hy 145th Streets. ST. 
NICHOLAS AVENUE SEWER, between 119tn and 120th 
Streets. WESTERN BOU LE ARD CROSSWALEKS, at 
152d Street. 8STTH STREET FLAGGING, between the 
Boulevard and West End Avenue, 88TH STREET 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, between Ist and 2d Ave- 
nues; also ON 2D AVENUE, between 8ith and — 
Streets. 89TH STR EES T FENCING, between Colum 
one Amsterdam Avenues; also ON AMSTERDAM Av. E. 

UE, between 88th and 89th Streets. 92D STREET 
iL AGGING AND CURBING, between Madison and 
Fifth Avenues. %TH STREET SEWER, between Ist 
Avenue and Harlem River. %TH STREET SEWER, 
between Rive ereide and West End Avenues. 96TH 
STREET FENCING, between Park and Madison Ave- 
nues. 91TH STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, be- 
tween Lexington and Park Avenues. 98TH STREET 
FLAGGING, between Boulevard and West End Avenue. 
98TH STREET SEWER, between Riverside and West End 
Avenues. 99TH STREET FENC CING, North Side, be- 
tween Columbus and Amsterdam Avenues. 9TH 
STREET FENCING, South Side, between Columbus and 
Amsterdam Avenues. 102D STREET PJ AVING, between 
Columbus and Manhattan Avenues. 1083D STREET 
FENCING, between 2d and 3d Avenues, 112TH STREET 
PAVING, between 7th and 8th Avenues, 113TH STREET 
PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, between Am- 
sterdam Avenue and Boulevard. 115TH STREET PAV- 
ING, between Morningside Avenue East and Manhattan 
Avenue. 117TH STREET SE WER, between Morningside 
Avenue West and Ainsterdam Avenue. 118TH STREET 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, at the southeast corner of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 119TH STREET FENCING, be- 
tween 5th and Madison Avenues; also 5TH AVENUE, 
between 119 and 120th Streets. 119TH STREET FLAG- 
GING AND CURBING, between 7th and Lenox Aveuues. 
10TH STREET SEWERS, between Amsterdam Avenue 
and Morningside Avenue West. 120TH STREET FENC- 

NG, corner Manhattan Avenue. 12iST ST REET 
CROSSWALK, across Avenue St. Nicholas and 8th Ave 
nue. LIST STREET FLAGGING AND Cl URBING, 100 
feet west of 8th Avenue. 121ST STREET SEWER, be- 
tween Amsterdam Avenue and Morningside Avenue 
West. 121IST STREET B: ASIN, at june tion of 8th and St. 
Nicholas Avenues. 126 TREET BASIN corner of 
Lenox Avenue. 127TH STREET SEW E R, between Con- 
vent Avenue and St. Nicholas Terrace. 130TH STREET 
FLAGGING, at Lenox Avenue. 131ST STREET BASIN, 
corner 12th Avenue. 131IST STREET REGULATING, 
GRADING, CU RBING, AND FLAGGING, between 
Park and Lexington Avenues. 137TH STRE ET FENC- 
ING, between 7th and sth Avenses. 140TH ae 
FENCING, between ‘7th an Avenues. 4TH 
STREET REGULATING, G RADING, “CU RBING, AND 
FLAGGING, from 7th Avenue to Harlem River. °145TH 
STREET FLAGGING, between Amsterdam Avenue and 
Boulevard. 149TH STREET REGULATIN ‘G, GRAD- 
ING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING, from 7th Avenue to 
Harlem River. 150TH STREET SEWER, perwoen] Boule- 
vard and Amsterdam Avenue. 150TH STREET BASIN, 
corner Convent Avenue; also BASIN, southwest corner 
of 151ST STREET and Convent Avenue. 151ST STREET 
BASIN, northwest corner of Convent Avenue; also 
BASIN corner 152D STREET and Convent Avenue. 
gg STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, between 

Nicholas and Amsterdam Avenues. 158TH STREET 
P. AVING, between Amsterdam and St Nicholas Ave- 
nues. 160TH STREET PAVING, between Amsterdam 
and St. Nicholas Avenues. 161ST STREET PAVING, at 
Amsterdam and St. Nicholas Avenues. 162D STREET 
SE WER, between 11th Avenue and Kingsbridge Road ; 
also SEWER in KINGSBRIDGE ROAD, between Am-_ 
sterdam Avenue and 162d Street. 164TH STREET SEW- 
ER, between Amsterdam Avenue and Edgecombe wood, 
1I8IST STREET PAVING and LAYING CROSSWALK 
between Amsterdam and lith Avenues. 187TH STRE ET 
REGULATING, GRADING, CUR BING, AND FLAG. 
GING, from Amste rdam Avenue to Kingsbridge Road. 


om 








N’ 
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17TH WARD.—SECOND STREET FLAGGING AND 
CURBING, between Avenues A and B. 
19TH WARD.—FIRST AVENUE FLAGGING AND 


CURBING, between 62d and 64th Streets. 62D STREET 
SEWER OUTLET, between East River and Boulevard ; 
also SEWERin EASTERN BOULEVARD, between 6ist 
and 62d Streets. 74TH STREET FLAGGING AND 
CURBING, southeast corner of 3d Avenue 85TH 
STREET FLAGGING, between ist and 2d Avenues. 


21ST WARD.—32D STREET BASIN, northe + corner 
of 3d Avenue. 33D STREET SEWER OUTLE T, be 
tween East River and ist Avenue ; also SEW E R in 18ST 
AVENUE, between 33d and 35th Streets. 


2D WARD.—AMSTERDAM AVENUE FL AGGING, 
between 79th and 80th Streets. COLUMBUS AVENTI E 
SEWERS, at 75th Street. WESTERN BOULEVARI 

FEN( ING, between 76th and 7ith Streets. WEST END 
AVENUE FLAGGING AND CU RBING, west side, be- 
tween 79th and Bist Streets; also east side, between 78th 
and s3d Streets. 55TH STREET BASINS, corner of 12th 
Avenue. OTH STREET FLAGGING AND CU RBING, 





between entral Park West and Columbus Avenue. 
67TH STR EET PAVING, between West End Avenue 
and the Hudson River Wall. TH STREET BASIN, 





corner of Columbus Avenue. 81ST STREET FENCING, 
the lots known as street Nos. 11 and 13. 81ST STREET 
FENCING, between Amsterdam Avenueand Boulevard; 
also on Amste ee Avenue, west side, between 80th and 
Sist streets. 8IST STREET FLAGGING AND CURB- 
ING, between West End Avenue and Riverside Drive. 
STH STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, between 
Amst:rdam Avenue and Boulevard. 


23D WARL.—CEDAR PLACE SEWER, between 
Cauldwell and Ur:on Avenues. CRIMMINS AVENUE 
BASIN, corner of l41ist Street. FREEMAN STREET 
REGUL ATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, between Union Avenue 
and Southern Boulevard. GEORGE STREET SEV VER, 
between Forest Avenue and Buston Road. HOME 
STREET SEWER, between Boston Road and Tinton 





Avenue. MELROSE AVENUE SEWER, between 162d 
and 168d Streets, with BRANCH SE WERS in 168D 
STREET, between Port Morris Branch Railroad and 


Courtlandt Avenue, and in COURTLANDT AVENUE, 
between 162d and Streets. 136TH AND 137TH 
STREETS SEWERS, between Rider and 8d Avenues. 
144TH STREET SEWER, between Rider Avenue and 
Railroad Avenue East. 1518ST STREET BASIN, corner 
of 3D AVENUE. 161ST STREET BASIN, corner of 
Washington Avenue. SPRING PLACE SEWER, be- 
tween Franklin Avenue and Boston Road. TEASDALE 
PLACE SEWER, between 3d and Cauldwell Avenues. 
UNION AVENUE SEWER, betwee n Westc oe ster Ave 
pue and 165th Street. VANDERBILT AVEN \ 
RE LATING, GRADING, CURBING, 
AND. LAYING’ CROSSWAL KS, bet ween 165th 
and a point about 270 feet north of 170th Street 
CHESTER BASINS, corner of Cauldwell 
Avenue. ‘UE BASIN, corner of I4ist 
Street. 3D AV ‘ENU E BASIN, corner of 157th Street. 


UTH WARD.—174TH STREET SEWER, between 3d 
Avenue Teton ity Avenue East, WITH BRANCHES 
AVENUE 


in WASHINGTON E, between 173d and 174th 
Streets, and in BATHG ATE AVENUE, between 173d 
and summit north of 174th Street, and in 3D 


street 
AVENUE, between 173d and 174th Streets. VANDER- 
BILT AVENUE EAST SEWER, between Wendover 
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Avenue and 173d Street ; also SEWER in1722D STREET 
between Vanderbilt Avenue East and Avenue ; also 
SEWER in 3D AVENUE, between Wendover Avenue 
and 173d Street. VANDERBILT AVENUE EAST 
ae AM corner of 176th Street. WASHINGTON AVE- 
UE SEWER, between 174th and 176th Streets; also, 
St WER in BATHGATE AV iNUE, from summit north 
of 174th Street to 176th Street. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroller's 


Office, January 4th, 1896. 








ATTENTION Is c AL ie ED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
30th day of December, 1895, and c ontinuing therein, con 
secutively, for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirma- 
tion by the Board of Revision and Correction of Assess 
ments of the following assessment in the 


TWELFTH WARD.— KINGSBRIDGE ROAD REG 
ULATING, GRADING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING, 
from 190th Street to Harlem River. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroller's 
Office, , January 4th, 1896. 


TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
ME NT IN THE “ CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
10th day of January, 1896, and continuing for nine days 
consecutively there afte r, of the confirmation of the as- 
sessments for OPENING AND AC QUIRING TITLE to 
the following streets in the several wards herein desig- 
nated : 


TWELFTH WARD.—139th ST., between 8th Ave. and 
bulkhead line, Harlem River. 140th ST., between 7th Ave. 
and bulkhead line, Harlem River. 134th ST., from Brad- 
hurst Ave. to Macomb’s Dam Road. 


TWENTY-THIRD WARD.—144th ST, between River 
and St. Ann’s Aves. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York—Finance Department, 
Comptroller’s Office, January 13th, 1896. 


The « - 
Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound 
streams offers the amateur photographer as 
many opportunities for artistic work as do 
the most pleasant days of summer, and one 
need not think that a Pocket Kodak pur- 
chased now need be laid away until summer 
before using. 

The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ‘‘snowscapes’’ and 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture when 
congenial companions are gathered about the fireside 
in the long winter evenings. 








Poeket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 114 x 2 <a 
Compiete Developing and Printing Outfit, . . 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Sample Photo and Booklet Rochester, N, Y. 


Jor a two-cent stamps, 


HOW TO MAKE 


$5 00 
1 50 
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Many ltisim 
We men possible to 
with fair S givea full 
faces are\ des ription 


inanadver- 


deficient in \ d 

isement, 
beauty “o> send Ge. in 
ing to unde- stamps and @ 
veloped figures, descriptive cir- 
flat busts, etc, cular, with test- 


which can be —_—, Monials, will be sent 
died by the use of sealed, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE: 


L. E. MARSH & CO., Madison Sq., “biladelphia, Pa. 


Top Snap BUY-CYCLES 
Extension Bib Facute’ cheaper than eleswbere 
DOU BLE Send 2c. for page ma 

Loader #72 pp yt hese al 5 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


EPPS'S. COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
Fe careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and ‘supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We eg escape awh a fatal 
shaft by , a+. fi ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civi vice 
Gazette.OMade simply with boiling water or > & Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus ; 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Howpopethio Chem- 
ists, London, England 


" ROYAL SHORTHAND. ee 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and H. R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping their diaries. Taught rsonally or by 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 

Mr. OLIVER McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLON *:: 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, 
and intestinal troubles and 
eadache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON. 
33 Bue e Archives, Paris 


all Druggista. 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


| anything effective. 


Nationa) Schools 


in Manitoba. 


(Continued from page 82.) 
the premises? It is difficult tosee howit can do 
Even if it could secure the 
passage by Parliament o/ a remedial law em- 
nodying the decision of the Privy Council, it 
would hardly resort to force to compel obedi- 
ence to it, and in fact it may be doubted whether, 





Paris Lingerie. 
SHIRT WAISTS 


tn Grass and Dotted Linens, Percale, | 
Batiste, and other Fabrics. 


Complete assortment of 


SILK SKIRTS. 


Beoadvoay KH 19th &. 


NEW YORK. 





Morphine Habit ont in 10 
to 20 days. No br 4 
Dr.J. STEPHENS anon, Ohio. 





Monarch 


Mounted on this king of bicycles, 
you are Monarch of all you survey. 
All nature is yours as you s 

along on your ride of health and 
happiness, You can depend on the 
MONARCH in any emergency. 
There’s ‘‘Know How’’ in the making. 


4models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
Defiance is made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 


Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co 
Lake, Halsted an 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

83 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Send for forme. (Mention “'Leslie’s Weekly. 





crete LADI ES ! ! 


Do you like a tog J of Good Ts, u 
If so send th Ad” and 1 

stamps and we trill mail youa Xi it 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 

re) 





CemPany 


GREAT AMERICA N TEA 
81 & 33 


P. O. Box 230. Vesey St., Sow York. 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Fianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
ing name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


nee ree | 


cyc L 400 Fine Second-Hand Wheels 
oad be cineed out. Agents ented. 
for lists, Mead & Prentiss, Chicag 0. | 


















THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Bomety for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample packags. 
+, Beeman Chemical Co. 
=) 110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


j Pepsin iginatore of O 


rin, 








SALESME! 


tion ee full I particulars and edrms address 
Centeumiat 3 Mer. Co., Atlanta, Ga, Factory, Milwaukee, Wis, 








WANTED ©..-c003. 


to the wholesale and re- 
tail trade, Our goods 
or Commission paid. osi- 





















UBBER GOODS of ever description. Sena 
fo? particulars. Gem Rubber » Kansas City, Mo. 


LOOD POISON 


Primary, Seo 
A SPE A SPECIALTY ondary or Ten 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanently 
cured in 15to85 days. You can be treated at 
home for same price under same guaran-~ 
ty. If you prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 








in view of the recent ministerial crisis, and the 
existing antagonisms between Catholics and 
Orangemen, it will venture to make any really 
serious efforts in that direction. The outcome 
of this struggle will be, we suspect, just what 
must be the ovtcome in every other struggle in 
English - speaking communities involving the 


same issue—the vindication of the principle of | 
unsectarian education as against the idea that | 


denominational schools should be supported out 
of the public funds. 








CALIFORNIA WINES. 


BRANDIES OLIVE OIL. 

PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
SUPERIOR rq |MPORTED. 

SOLD BY ge ee AND WINE BERCHANTS. 


iXalace COAST WINE Co., 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH, 1496 THIRD ave} NEW YORK 


F ; Bi 
Have Won Popularity. y 


Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely sicycl 
Send for 


Erie Bicycles 272... 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


]"“DETACHABLE 
SPROCKET 














is Ac MARVEL! 


NOT LIKE E-orace Sen 








LONDON (ENCLAND). 
ANCGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. E very modern improvement 








for Masquerades and Private Theatricals, 75 ots. 
W | G Ss to $1. Beards 40cts. Stage Make-ups, Tricks and 
Novelties. Catalogue free. C. MARSHALL, vated N.Y 


Exclusive PANT 
PANTS & oor 


None Higher, None Lower, 
Pit and Quality Guaranteed. 
Samples and all directions for meas- 
urement sent free on application. 


FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
266-268 Wabash Av.,Chicago. Dept.H 














nocha: it Fay fail tocure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, otash, and still have aches and 
a ~f 4 atches in mouth, Sore Throat, 

Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 


y part of the y, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 

we gu uarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 

© cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure. This disease has alwa 

bafiied Bes skill of the most eminent physi- 

c.ans. $500,000 copie’ behind our uncondk 

tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 











BOKER’S BITTERS 


® A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 








lication. Address COO REMEDY Co, 
.» ILL. 





7 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, 





CORPUS LEAN 


615 1 Modicon Be. 




















ry E. Ni bt IVI if E K that _no Stocking will wear 


well or look well that does not fit well. 


tHe Seawrbre ome Best-F itting 








IT IS THE ONLY STOCKING THAT iS 


—=KNITTED TO THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT== 


a@” THE TRADE-MARK IS STAMPED ON THE TOE. 


Shaw Stocking Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 
Beautiful Castle Calendar, free, to any appli- 
cant mentioning this publication. 
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Val 
TEAR NS THE STEARNS HAS BEEN 


THE LEADER OF BICYCLES 
IN PROGRESSIVE MECHANI- 
CAL + aponcig 
“Meee it THE M@2DELS ECLIPSE 
on EH =o), ALL FORMER} EFFORTS. 
YEL OW FELLOW: SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
ZO AX E-C+ STEARNS AND CO. 
—- 
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7 SYRACUSE :N:- Me 





The Tinkham Cycle Co., New York City Agents, 306-810 West Fifty-ninth Street. 
A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB= 
q TECuE 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions, the one which is aged must be 

better. 
e Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any sweetning and delicious. 

For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 
39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Gonn. 20 Piceadilly, W. etc Eng. 


























ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Bimply ete pping the fat producing 


Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
fr month without ks to health. effects o "Pe supply being stopped, 
end 6c. 4.7 Cd oaled circulars the natural working of of the LT -y raws 
covering arsh Co. on the fat and r at ence. | 


fold by ll Dregaiete ( 





Setenanel 


as 
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Rae's Lucca Oil! 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most ; 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards : 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 


you of its superior excellence as a food h 
product. 7 

Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., = 


Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 























ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen’96 Waverley 
REWARD during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief. This reward is open 4 daa one excepting the owner of the 


stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any ¢ 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘Thrift is iso 4— good revenué: 

















Iris asolid cake ......., OF scouring soap 
Try itin your next house-cleaning and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 
materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. If an hour 
is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 





THE CALL 





ee ae | THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- | 


ER’S HYPOCRISY. 

MistrREss—‘“* What did you tell those ladies who just called ?” 
BriIpGET—“ Oi told them that yez was not in, mum,” 
MistrREss—‘‘ And what did they say ?” 

BripcetT—“ ‘ How fortinit,’ mum.” 


NEW YORK. 
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‘ The best grass fed cattle 2 
: are raised expressly for 


 Liebig : 
‘(COMPANY’S. 3 
‘Extract of Beef; 


f and only the best parts of } 
r the beef are used. b 
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FACTURED BY 


A - kage Bonnell Co., 


CHICAGO 















If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s prs 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


chest, or 

















Always Appetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, 
a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extract of BEEF 


restores the appetite, gives a feeling of 
comfort and drives away fatigue. Its 
making is the matter of a moment, 
Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and a pinch of salt. Send for our 
little book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles.” 






Armour & Co., Chicago. 









LIMITED. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 




















A delightful pene of St. James Parish, L 
Perique. Genuine Imported Turkish. Exo mani 
Plug Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, and Marburg 
Bros.’ Celebrated Brand * 


MARBURG BROS. 


(ue GwENCan TOBACCO CO succERSOR. 
© BALTIMORE. MO. 
















Ch 
4A 203 TRIAL PACKAGE 
POST PAID FOR 25Crs. 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 

















SOCIETY. 


ARION 


Grand Masquerade Ball, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
TUESDAY, FEB. Lith, 1896. 
Tickets, $10, for lady and gentleman; extra ladies’ 


tickets, $5. May be obtained at Arion Hall, 59th st. and 
Park ave.; Wm. wurgenees, 48 Exchange place; Ogden 
& Katzeninayer, 8 Liberty st.; Wm. Barthman, 174 B’ way; 
Gotthelf Falck, S. E. corner Bowery and Grand st.; Peter 
Wiederer, 521 B’wa ay Sohmer & Co., 149-155 E. 1th 8t.; 
Steinway Hall, E. 1 th st.; Charles W. Schumann’s Sons, 

i Bway; Lurch Piano Co., 387 4th ave., corner 25th st.; 
Hantt Bros., 1,125 B’ way; C onstantin Lucius, 841 6th ave.; 

Hockar, 129 E. 125th st. 
is Year’s Ticket Has No Coupon. 

A rhe number of boxes and reserved seats can be 
had at Arion Hall, 59th st. and Park ave.; of Ogden & 
Reteonmeyer 83 Liberty #t.: Sohmer & Co., 149-155 E. 14th 
st.; Hanft Bros., 1,125 Bresdwag. 


AGENTS V WANTED 


from sone to $100 monthly. 





Free pre pela outfit to suit- 
‘ anieappil conte. Many earn 
O 1371, New York. 








You don’t drink Cocoa 
because you can’t digest it. 


HILLIPS- 
DIG oT COCOO. 


Will not distress 
and is a delicious food drink. 














The Canadian Government re- 
cently sent an appraiser to the | 
principal bicycle factories in this | 
ometty, to determine the exact 
value pew es for im- 
oe into Canada. After an ex- 

ustive , wamenion, his re- 
port to his 


Columbia 
Bicycles 








712 per cent. high- 
er t any other 
make and they 
pay duty accord- 
ingly. This but 
irms the 
ular verdict. Col- 
umbias are %* % 3% 

STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 
Berit tr corsage ot Gres orf ae 
5 all by mail om we fer tee o-cont 
v 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 





i nidiclieeeememmual 


NIAGARA FALLS IN WINTER. 


Bayard Taylor says: 
weathers and in all seasons, but to 
view is the most beautiful.” 





‘|! have seen the Falls in all 
my mind the winter 


Travel Its 
by Trains 
the are 
NEW Fastest, 
YORK Its 
CENTRAL, Line 
Protected Straightest. 
by Its 
Perfect Scenery 
Block Most 
Signals, es Impressive. 





Ice-Mountain, Foot of American Falls. 


You can leave New York after breakfast by the famous 
Empire State Express of the NEW YORK CENTRAL 
or you can take any 


and 
reach frozen Niagara in time for dinner ; 
one of the other twelve fast express trains that leave Grand 
Central Station by the NEW YORK CENTRAL almost hourly 
for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara 
Falls. 


Send two 2-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York, for copy of ‘‘ Two Days at Niagara Falls.”’ 














Branch Stores and Agencies in cmon every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity let us know, 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.Las 
$3. SHOE "“WollitH= 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and ct 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for oe 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 

















sell more 
For Sale by $3 Shoes 
all leading Wine Dealers than any 
~ other 
and Grocers. manufacturer in the world. 
None genuine unless name and 
Post-Office : price is ramped on the bottom. 
URBANA, N. Y. Ask your tiie for our $5, 
84, $3.50, 2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
OOOOOOOOOOOCOOCOOEEOECECOCOO 82.50, 82 aa 81.75 for boys. 





TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot suppl y you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe {cap or plain), size and 
ur Custom Dept. will fill 
fous order. Send for new Illus- 
Catalogue to Box K, 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


Advertise in. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 











